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PREFACE 

This  fragment  of  the  correspondence  of  our 
grandfather  with  his  only  sister  Cicely,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hornby  (of  Kirkham),  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  daughter,  our  "  Aunt  Anne," 
possibly  given  to  her  by  her  cousin  and  life- 
long friend,  Margaret  Hornby  (the  "Aunt 
Margaret "  of  our  young  days).  It  was 
thought  by  his  grandchildren  that  the  letters 
are  too  interesting  as  a  family  record  to  be 
lost,  a  fate  which  the  condition  of  the  paper 
and  ink  made  too  probable. 

Some  of  the  incidents  mentioned  are 
already  embodied  in  our  aunt's  book,  The 
Story  of  our  Family,  a  copy  of  which  all 
surviving  relations  and  many  old  friends 
possess. 

These  letters  have  the  special  interest  ot 
showing  the  kind  of  man  that  our  grand- 
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father  was.  He  was  the  youngest  of  his 
family,  and  deservedly  a  favourite  both  with 
the  elders  and  with  those  of  his  own  genera- 
tion. Two  traits  in  his  character  come  into 
prominence  by  these  letters — his  sympathy 
with  young  people  and  interest  in  their 
characters  and  pursuits,  and  his  desire  for 
information  on  all  new  subjects  that  came 
before  him.  He  had  the  instincts  of  a 
traveller  and  explorer,  and  it  was  these 
which  induced  him  at  the  age  of  67  to 
join  his  son  John  in  Canada,  braving  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  Atlantic  voyage 
in  a  sailing  ship,  and  the  hardships  both  on 
the  land  journey  and  during  the  winter 
spent  in  the  log-house  built  for  him  and 
his  family  by  his  son.  E.  J.  P. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THOMAS  LANGTON 

Our  grandfather,  Thomas  Langton,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Langton  of 
Ash  Hall,  Kirkham,  County  Lancaster,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  1770.  His  father 
was  largely  interested  in  the  importation  of 
Russian  produce  into  the  Fylde  country,1 
which  led  to  our  grandfather  being  sent  to 
Riga   at    the   age   of    seventeen,    with    the 

1  The  staple  trade  of  the  Fylde  country  was  the  importation  of 
flax,  which,  when  dressed,  was  given  out  to  the  country-people  to 
be  spun  and  afterwards  manufactured.  The  making  of  sail-cloth 
appears  to  have  commenced  in  Lancashire  during  the  long  wars 
with  France,  from  which  country  and  the  Netherlands  our  supplies 
had  hitherto  mainly  been  drawn.  Other  articles  of  Russian  produce 
were  also  imported,  chiefly  into  Wyre  waters,  where  there  was  a 
large  wharf  at  Wardlees,  and  where  as  many  as  thirty  master  black- 
smiths have  frequently  been  known  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  come  to 
buy  iron  when  a  ship  was  discharging.  The  business  must  have 
been  an  important  one,  although  its  headquarters  were  in  a  small 
county  town. 

B 
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promise  of  a  partnership  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Thorley,  Morrison  &  Co.  on  his 
attaining  his  majority.  His  generous  dis- 
position was  shown  by  his  consenting  to 
take  a  smaller  share  in  the  business  than  that 
promised  him,  in  order  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  one  of  the  clerks,  who  he  thought 
had  earned  promotion.  He  remained  in 
Russia  for  fifteen  years,  only  once  visiting 
England  during  that  time.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  and  when  the 
unsettled  state  of  Europe  made  the  Continent 
a  very  unsafe  residence  for  Englishmen,  he 
relinquished  his  partnership  and  returned  to 
England. 

On  the  6th  of  April  1802  he  married 
Ellen,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Currer, 
vicar  of  Clapham,  Yorkshire,  taking  up  his 
residence  at  Farfield,  Addingham,  in  the 
same  county,  where  his  two  elder  children 
were  born.  After  the  short  peace  of  Amiens, 
when  England  was  threatened  by  France 
he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  at  Adding- 
ham, of  which  he  was  captain-commandant. 

Farfield  not  being  in  the  market,  he  soon 
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after  purchased  Blythe  Hall,  near  Ormskirk, 
in  Lancashire,  where  he  lived  for  the  next 
ten  years,  farming  his  own  lands,  and  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  education  of  his  children. 
He  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant 
for  County  Lancaster,  but  at  no  time  took 
any  very  active  part  in  county  business. 

In  August  1 815  he  took  his  family  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  remained  for  five  years, 
the  first  of  which  was  spent  at  Yverdun 
in  Switzerland.  The  following  winter  was 
passed  at  Montpellier,  those  of  181 7  and 
1819  in  Rome,  and  the  summer  of  1818  at 
Naples  and  Sorrento.  Frankfort  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  party  during  the  years 
1819-20,  and  their  foreign  experiences  were 
closed  by  a  winter  in  Paris — 1820-21. 

During  the  years  spent  at  Blythe  and  on 
the  Continent,  our  grandfather,  though  taking 
no  active  share  in  the  management,  still  kept 
up  his  interest  in  business,  which  was  carried 
on  by  his  partners  with  varying  success, 
until  the  commercial  crisis  of  1826,  when 
the  heavy  reverses  he  sustained  by  the  fall 
in  prices  decided  him  to  wind  up  his  affairs 
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by  private  arrangement,  his  estate  realising 
19s.  6d.  in  the  £.  Our  father  was  enabled 
afterwards,  partly  through  some  inheritance 
of  our  mother's,  to  pay  the  creditors  in  full 
with  interest.  The  letter  announcing  this 
was  the  first  to  reach  Canada  after  our 
grandfather  had  been  laid  to  rest. 

In  1 826  our  grandfather  removed  to  Bootle, 
near  Liverpool.  During  the  struggles  which 
ended  in  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company,  he  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  committee  of  Liverpool 
merchants  who  took  up  the  cause  of  free 
trade,  and  the  results  of  his  labours  and 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  East  India 
Company's  accounts,  which  he  carefully 
analysed,  appear  in  the  Blue  Books  of  that 
time.  He  was  for  some  time  president  of 
the  Royal  Institution  in  Liverpool.  The 
Manchester  Commercial  Bank  employed  him 
for  a  time  in  the  management  of  a  branch 
which  they  established  in  Liverpool,  but  it 
was  not  a  success. 

One  disappointment  succeeding  another, 
and  his    younger  son   John    having  already 
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settled  in  Canada,  our  grandfather,  who  had 
always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
emigration  question,  finally  decided  to  join 
him  there  with  his  family.  They  left  Liver- 
pool on  the  24th  of  May  1837,  arriving  in 
New  York  on  the  1 8th  of  June,  and  reaching 
the  new  settlement  of  Blythe,  on  Sturgeon 
Lake,  on  the  15th  of  August.  His  health 
had,  however,  been  gradually  failing,  and 
during  the  winter  grew  rapidly  worse,  so 
that  he  was  entirely  confined  to  the  house. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  May  1838 
he  had  been  listening  with  interest  to  the 
account  of  the  voyage  of  the  first  steamer 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  then  lay  down  on 
his  bed  and  slept.  It  was  almost  immediately 
after  rising  from  that  last  sleep  on  earth  that 
he  sank  finally  to  rest.  On  the  27th  of 
May  his  remains,  attended  by  all  the  young 
settlers,  were  carried  by  water,  under  falling 
snow,  to  the  Church  Hill  at  Fenalon  Falls, 
near  Lindsay,  Ontario. 

H.  C.   L. 


Whittingham, 
Northumberland,  June  1 8 1 5. 

My  dear  Sister — We  are  at  length  again 
in  our  own  country,  and  gradually  approach- 
ing— home,  I  was  going  to  say — but  approach- 
ing our  friends  at  Kirkham  and  our  children, 
and  delighted  I  shall  be  to  see  you  all  again  ; 
for  though  we  have  been  upon  the  whole 
as  much  favoured  by  the  weather  as  in  so 
long  a  tour  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  and 
though  all  we  have  seen  has  been  new  and 
interesting  and  has  afforded  us  much  pleasure 
in  the  seeing,  yet  we  begin,  some  of  us,  to 
feel  in  our  bones  and  joints  the  number  of 
miles  we  have  travelled,  and  long  for  a  little 
rest,  a  week's  allowance  of  which  will,  I 
think,  be  requisite  to  enable  us  after  our 
700  miles'  tour  to  commence   a  still  longer 
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journey.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  you 
much  account  of  our  tour,  for  as  no  fewer 
than  four  journals  are  writing,  some  account 
of  our  tour  will  no  doubt  be  published  soon. 
To  be  short,  after  returning  from  Loch 
Lomond  and  Loch  Long,  we  made  for 
Callander,  the  point  most  convenient  for 
seeing  Loch  Katrine  for  a  party  like  ours. 
It  is  a  ten  miles'  ride,  but  there  is  much 
to  interest  before  you  reach  your  destina- 
tion— here  a  brook,  there  a  bridge,  and  here 
again  a  flat  extensive  meadow — but  which, 
from  the  association  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
made  us  open  our  eyes  and  fix  our  looks 
as  if  we  would  count  every  daisy  in  "  Laurie 
Mead,"  and  every  pebble  at  the  bottom  of 
"Coilantogle  Ford,  Clan  Alpine's  outmost 
guard."  At  length  we  passed  the  lovely 
Loch  Achray  and  reached  the  Trossachs, 
from  which  time  we  should  have  been  de- 
lighted if  the  "Lady"  had  never  been 
written.  We  returned  to  Callander  to  sleep, 
the  next  day  to  Stirling,  the  next  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  four  days  enabled  us  to  see 
all  that  was  worth  seeing,  or  at  least  all  we 
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were  anxious  to  see.  One  curiosity  I  must 
mention.  We  had  Lord  Breadalbane's  piper 
to  give  us  a  specimen  of  real  authentic 
Scotch  music,  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of 
whose  tones  made  our  two  "  Bessys,"  who 
came  down  to  listen,  scamper  upstairs  with 
their  fingers  in  their  ears  as  if  the  very 
d 1  was  at  their  heels.  On  our  road  south- 
ward we  have  seen  Rosslyn  Castle  and 
Chapel,  Melrose  Abbey,  and  Kelso  Abbey. 
To-day  we  shall  see  Alnwick  Castle.  Dur- 
ham Cathedral  and  Raby  are  then  the  only 
sights  we  look  for  before  we  reach  Kirkham, 
which  we  hope  to  do  on  Thursday,  which,  as 
I  am  informed,  is  the  day.  I  shall  write  to 
Miss  Currer  to  meet  us  with  the  children, 
and  if  you  can  do  with  us,  we  mean  to  take 
up  our  abode  with  you  for  the  few  days  we 
shall  continue  in  Lancashire.  I  am  anxious 
to  get  settled  before  the  winter  is  upon  us, 
and  the  wet  cold  weather  we  have  had  for 
a  few  days  past  makes  one  feel  more 
distinctly  the  necessity  of  this.  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  find  a  letter  from  you  at  Lancaster. 
My  wife  joins  me  in  best  love  to  you  and 
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T.  H.  and  all  the  young  ones. — Believe  me, 
dear  Cicely,  your  affectionate 

Tho.   Langton. 

P.S. — I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an 
account  of  Zachary,1  and  hope  I  may  be  able 
to  contribute  my  mite  to  his  improvement. 
We  are  all  well  except  for  colds  and  coughs. 
My  wife  has  not  had  more  of  her  complaints 
than  usual  during  the  journey,  I  think,  and 

Mrs.  W '  seems  to  me  to  have  enjoyed 

the  journey  as  much  as  any  of  us,  and  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  in  pretty  good  spirits. 

1  Zachary  Langton  (an  elder  brother),  citizen  of  London, 
Master  of  the  Skinners'  Company,  born  at  Kirkham,  1762. 

'  Probably  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  William  Langton,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Starky  of  Redvales.     Mr.  Langton  died  in  1S14. 


II 


(Probably  written  at  the  house  of  Hugh  Birley. ) 
Manchester,  \tth  August  1815. 

Dear  Sister — We  performed  our  yester- 
day's journey  very  well,  and  find  our  children 
this  morning  in  good  travelling  order ;  but 
not  so  the  weather.  It  rains,  as  the  saying 
is,  "cats  and  dogs,"  and  we  have  in  vain 
got  ourselves  in  perfect  readiness  by  half- 
past  seven  o'clock.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  have  postponed  our  departure, 
rather  against  my  wife's  opinion,  in  the 
hopes  that  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
we  may  find  a  more  favourable  moment, 
though,  to  judge  by  complexions,  without 
much  chance  of  their  fulfilment,  for  there  is 
every  appearance  of  a  thorough  wet  day. 
We  found  Blackburn  in  a  bustle  expecting 
the  sheriff,  and  as  we  were  not  much  hurried 
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we  waited  half  an  hour  to  see  this  great 
man  leave  the  town.  Our  kind  host  followed 
him  on  horseback  with  Joe  Feilden.1  Cicely's 
cold  seems  of  the  same  description  as  those 
that  are  prevalent  at  Kirkham,  and  requires 
nursing,  I  think.  I  wish  Joe  Hornby  would 
nurse  himself;  I  think  he  wants  it.  Jane2 
and  children  were  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits — of  the  youngest,  indeed,  I  can't  say 
much,  as  I  only  saw  it  asleep  in  its  crib. 
With  a  thousand  thanks  to  you  and  all  our 
friends  for  their  kind  wishes,  and  especially 
to  yourself  and  your  good  man  for  your  late 
kind  attentions  to  my  family. — I  remain  my 
dear  sister's  very  affectionate  brother, 

Tho.   Langton. 

1  Joseph  Feilden,  son  of  Henry  Feilden  of  Witton  Park  ;  born 
1792  ;  died  1870.  Captain  in  1st  Royal  Lancashire  Militia  from 
1812  to  1816,  and  some  time  M.P.  for  Blackburn.  Married  in  1817 
Frances  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Streynsham  Master,  Rector 
of  Croston,  near  Lancaster. 

2  Mrs.  Joe  Birley— the  child  was  Thomas  Hornby  Birley,  born 
May  1 81 5. 


Ill 


London",  i gt/i  August  1 8 1 5. 

Dear  Sister — We  got  safe  into  our 
quarters,  No.  45  Southampton  Row,  Russell 
Square,  about  six  o'clock  yesterday  evening. 
Our  first  day  from  Manchester,  especially  the 
first  half  of  it,  was  indeed  unfavourable. 
We  continued,  however,  to  push  on  to 
Derby.  All  the  rest  of  the  voyage  was 
in  smooth  water,  and,  thanks  to  the  well- 
filled  basket,  we  had  no  occasion  to  lose 
any  time  on  the  road,  otherwise  we  must 
have  spent  another  day  on  the  journey, 
or  travelled  late  in  the  evening,  which  we 
had  now  no  occasion  for.  The  children  bore 
the  journey  far  better  than  we  expected. 
John  and  William  towards  the  close  of 
the  day  grew  restless,  and  could  find  no 
posture  easy.      Ann,  though  bandied  about 
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to  accommodate  the  others,  never  made  a 
complaint, — with  such  a  companion  one 
might  travel  the  world  over.  The  others 
were,  however,  better  than  we  expected, 
and  my  wife  says  that  the  alarm  which 
the  near  approach  of  this  long  journey 
gave  her  is  in  a  great  measure  relieved 
by  the  easy  manner  in  which  this  first 
act  has  been  got  over.  Zachary  is  looking 
very  well,  and  seems  in  pretty  good  spirits. 
He  had  a  small  party  with  him  when  I 
went  to  him  for  a  little  assistance  shortly 
after  we  got  in  —  Hornby  Roughsedge, 
Daniel  Willis,  and  two  young  Whitesides. 
This  morning  he  and  Skinner1  called  on 
us  before  our  ladies  were  down,  and  took 
the  children  a  walk  round  Russell  Square, 
whilst  I  read  his  newspaper.  Afterwards 
Zachary  went  with  me  whilst  I  formed 
acquaintance  with  butcher,  fishmonger, 
greengrocer,  etc.  We  afterwards  sauntered 
out  with  our  children  and  Miss  Currer  as 
far  as  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  in  returning 
home    called    at    No.    6    Bedford    Row  and 

1  Skinner  Zachary  (his  son),  born  1897. 
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introduced  the  cousins  to  one  another. 
Thus,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  letter- 
writing,  the  morning — I  may  say  the  day — 
has  passed  away.  To-morrow  we  go  to 
church  and  dine  with  Zachary.  Excuse 
my  scrawling,  but  I  am  in  such  instant 
expectation  of  ye  Bellman  that  I  have  not 
time  to  mend  a  pen — by  which,  you  will 
say :  "It  appears  he  has  put  me  off  to  the 
last."  True,  my  dear, — that  you  might  have 
the  very  latest  intelligence.  All  our  most 
kind  embraces  to  all  our  good  friends — 
your  letter  is  just  sent  me  from  the  city. 
— Your  affectionate  brother, 

Tho.  Langton. 


IV 


LONDON,  1st  Septetnber  1815. 

My  dear  Sister — I  have  hitherto  deferred 
replying  to  your  last  kind  letter,  more  from 
busy  bustling  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
and  fatigue  in  the  afternoon  than  from  any 
other  cause,  but  I  have  also  wished  to 
give  you  a  distinct  view  of  our  proceedings, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding day  has  promised  me  a  fairer 
opportunity  of  effecting  my  intention.  I 
have  found  more  to  do  than  I  expected, 
and  have  had  many  a  fruitless  walk  on 
more  errands  than  one,  but  on  none  more 
than  engaging  a  female  domestic.  My 
first  attempts  were  very  unpromising,  but 
one  morning  an  advertisement  struck  us, 
which  upon  following  up  led  to  the  engage- 
ment of  a  young  person,  English  born,  but 
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who  had  been  brought  up  with  her  family 
at  Brussels.  When  Brussels  became  un- 
pleasant to  British,  and  after  the  family 
had  been  reduced  by  pressure  of  the  times, 
they  withdrew  to  Frankfort  and  passed 
several  years  there.  What  their  profession 
or  business  was  I  have  not  learnt.  About 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  family  came  to 
London  in  distress.  Three  of  the  children 
are  in  the  employ  of  Bullock  the  upholsterer, 
who  speaks  highly  of  them ;  another  is  a 
language  master  here ;  a  younger  sister 
works  sometimes  with  a  dressmaker,  some- 
times at  home  ;  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
has  been  during  this  said  year  and  a  half 
travelling  with  a  Russian  or  Polish  lady 
through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  She 
speaks  German  very  well,  and  by  her  own 
account  French  also,  but  there  I  have  not 
yet  heard  her.  The  morning  after  we  had 
engaged  her  three  very  respectable  offers 
came,  and  one  rather  unhinged  us,  but  the 
affair  ended  by  our  retaining  Wilhelmina 
Whitaker.  My  wife  is  rather  fussed  with 
the  Christian    name,  and   means  to  call  her 
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Died,  February  14,  1884,  at  Barrow  House,  Keswick 
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Whitaker.  Wages  ^20,  and  in  case  of 
dismissal,  not  for  any  fault  of  consequence, 
we  are  to  deliver  her  in  England  unless 
she  can  get  an  equally  good  place  on  the 
spot.  She  came  to  us  yesterday,  and  we 
think  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  her. 

All  our  business  is  now  concluded  except 
a  remnant  of  packing,  and  we  are  to  set  off 
to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock ;  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  Miss  Currer  sets 
off  for  Gloucestershire,  and  Betty  for  York- 
shire. You  have  heard  of  the  addition  to  our 
party — Zachary  had  happened  to  mention 
that  they  felt  the  want  of  some  one  in  the 
warehouse  who  could  speak  French  and 
German,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice 
opportunity  for  Skinner,  and  made  the 
proposal,  which  Zachary  soon  agreed  to.  In 
consequence  of  his  being  of  our  party  my 
wife  thinks  he  might  notice  the  not  wearing 
the  rings,1  and  therefore  we  have  only  sent 
one,  which  we  leave  to  you  to  retain  or 
send    to    Mrs.  William    as    you    think    best. 

1  The  feeling  of  obligation  to  wear  the  large  mourning  rings  in 
vogue  at  that  time  must  have  been  oppressive. 

C 
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It  went  by  mail  to-day  directed  to  you. 
We  are  all  in  a  bustle  and  the  Bellman 
going  round — you  will  excuse  an  abrupt 
conclusion,  with  all  our  best  loves,  and  wait 
further  accounts  from  Brussels. — Adieu, 
your  affectionate  Thos.  Langton. 


V 


Huv,  12///  September  1815. 

My  dear  Sister — I  did  not  write  to  you 
from  Brussels  as  I  had  intended,  finding  that 
my  wife  was  preparing  a  despatch  for  Kirk- 
ham  from  thence,  by  which  you  would  learn 
that  we  were  so  far  advanced  without  mis- 
hap. Our  progress  was  never  rapid,  and  in 
England,  where  the  roads  are  tolerable,  one 
may  easily  make  the  days'  journeys  twice  as 
long  as  here,  so  much  time  is  lost  in  chang- 
ing, and  the  driving  is  so  slow.  We  did  not, 
however,  make  any  great  efforts  to  advance 
— the  country  and  everything  in  and  about 
it  was  new  to  us,  and  our  curiosity  was  all 
alive  ;  we  therefore  indulged  it  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  and  for  three  or  four  days 
did  not  start  till  noon  or  later.  As  for  me,  I 
was  up  and  dressed,  had  seen  the  inside  of 
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some  churches  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  towns  before  the  whole  of  the  party  were 
ready  for  breakfast.  The  edge  is  now  rather 
worn  off,  and  I  can  lie  awake  in  bed  after 
six  o'clock  without  putting  any  great  restraint 
upon  myself.  The  churches  were  the  first 
objects  that  raised  our  curiosity,  and  we  did 
well  to  begin  there,  for  those  at  Bruges  and 
Ghent  are  superior  to  any  we  have  seen 
since,  both  in  their  architecture  and  paint- 
ings. The  Cathedral  at  Ghent  is  particularly 
handsome.  The  Academies  of  Painting  also 
engaged  our  attention,  though  we  are  none 
of  us  connoisseurs.  Every  town  of  note 
almost  has  its  Academy — that  of  Ghent  has 
four  hundred  students.  So  general  is  the 
study  that  almost  all  the  youth  make  it  a 
part  of  their  education  ;  and,  as  they  set 
scientifically  about  it  and  have  the  advantage 
of  seeing  great  variety  of  excellent  paintings, 
both  in  public  and  private  collections,  and  of 
hearing  their  merits  and  characters  discussed 
and  descanted  on  by  men  of  taste  and  science 
— who  are  not  rare  in  any  range  of  society, 
as  we  are  informed — it  is  scarce  possible  that 
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real  talent  should  escape  discovery  and 
development.  In  this  point  Flanders  re- 
sembles Italy,  and  several  living  artists  of 
high  and  acknowledged  merit  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  Flemish  school.  Ghent  and 
Bruges  are  also  in  other  respects  superior  to 
any  of  the  towns  we  have  seen  :  they  are 
well  built,  though  old  fashioned  ;  the  streets 
are  good,  and  kept  very  clean,  and  leave 
Brussels  far  behind,  in  my  eyes,  for,  except- 
ing the  Place  Royale  and  the  part  of  the 
town  immediately  adjoining  the  Park,  I  think 
it  a  disagreeable  place.  Of  course  we  saw 
Waterloo,  and  were  much  interested,  but  I 
could  tell  you  little  that  you  have  not  read 
over  and  over,  and  that  little  would  not  be 
calculated  to  give  you  pleasure.  Success 
and  victory  are  terms  that  rouse  agreeable 
sensations,  but  they  resemble  prospects 
which,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  are  beauti- 
ful, but  the  component  parts  of  which,  when 
considered  singly  and  close  at  hand,  are  dis- 
pleasing, and  excite  horror  and  loathing 
more  frequently  than  any  other  sensation. 
The  contradictions  too  in  the  details  are  in- 
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numerable,  but  in  the  material  circumstances 
there  is  not  much  discordance. 

We  left  Brussels  this  morning,  spent  three 
hours  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  did  not  get 
into  Namur  before  dusk.  Namur  lay  out  of 
our  road,  and  we  only  took  this  direction  as 
it  took  us  across  the  field  of  the  events  of  the 
1 6th  and  18th  (June),  and  saved  us  time,  in 
fact,  as  we  should  otherwise  have  bestowed 
a  day  on  this  object.  The  drive  from  Namur 
to  this  place  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  is 
very  beautiful,  and  I  do  not  recollect  one  to 
compare  with  it,  especially  if  the  extent  be 
considered.  Forty  miles  we  keep  to  this 
sweet  valley,  i.e.  from  Namur  to  Liege,  and 
the  half  which  we  have  in  reserve  for  to- 
morrow is  superior,  I  am  told,  to  what  we 
have  passed.  Our  hotel  at  this  place  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  miserable  one,  and  makes  some 
of  us  look  rather  woful ;  it  is,  therefore,  not 
without  some  little  alarm  that  I  look  forward 
to  the  night,  as  we  have  need  of  rest  to 
prepare  us  for  a  hard  day's  work  to-morrow. 
John  is  the  best  traveller  of  the  children  ; 
Anne  looks  poorly,  but  bears  up  and   is  in 
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good  spirits  ;  William  is  to-day  rather  indis- 
posed, but  he  is  at  present  comfortably 
asleep,  and  I  hope  will  rise  to-morrow  well. 
My  wife  is  not  without  her  ailments  occasion- 
ally, but  I  think  on  the  whole  she  has  been 
better  since  our  journey  commenced  than  for 
some  time  before,  and  I  am  well.  Skinner, 
I  think,  is  a  little  fagged  with  travelling ;  but 
a  little  repose  at  Frankfurt  will,  I  trust,  pre- 
pare us  all  for  the  remainder  ot  our  long 
journey.  The  roads  in  the  Low  Countries 
are  excellent,  though  paved,  and  as  much 
superior  to  your  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
paved  roads  as  the  Cathedral  of  Ghent  is  to 
the  parish  church  at  Kirkham. 

From  the  coast  to  Brussels  the  country  is 
nearly  a  dead  level,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
it,  it  is  evident  that  the  materials  must  be 
brought  from  a  distance  and  at  great  ex- 
pense, yet  they  are  throughout  as  well  and 
as  carefully  laid  as  the  best  street  in  London, 
and  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  from 
their  good  and  careful  construction  they  will 
be  infinitely  more  durable,  and  in  the  end  far 
less  expensive,  than  our  jolting  pavements, 
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which  are  laid  almost  entirely  with  round 
stones.  But  as  you  are  not  likely  to  be  soon 
made  surveyor  of  the  highroads  the  subject 
will  not  be  very  interesting,  and  I  will  put 
up  my  paper  till  I  have  something  further  to 
tell  of  our  proceedings. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  14//*  September. 

The  day  after  we  left  Huy,  William  felt  so 
languid  and  tired  that  we  proposed  only  to 
go  on  to  Liege,  but  when  we  got  there  about 
noon  he  was  so  much  better  and  so  desirous 
himself  of  getting  on  that  we  determined  on 
pushing  on  for  this  place,  though  aware  that 
we  should  be  later  than  we  could  have 
wished. 

The  country  proved  more  mountainous 
than  we  expected,  and  we  were  late.  Our 
invalid  became  for  the  last  hour  or  two 
very  feverish,  and  our  accommodation  proved 
very  uncomfortable.  William  continued  very 
feverish  all  night  and  this  morning,  so  that 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  seek  out  a  phy- 
sician, who  has  prescribed  for  him,  and 
brought  him  into  a  nice  perspiration,  which 
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I  hope  will  relieve  him  and  set  him  on 
his  legs  again.  In  the  meantime  we  shall 
not  move  from  hence  till  we  can  do  it  with- 
out uneasiness.  We  have  obtained  better 
apartments  too,  so  that  we  are  not  ill  off, 
though  the  house  is  not  well  regulated. 
William's  attack  seems  similar  to  that  he 
had  on  the  eve  of  our  leaving  Kirkham. 
You  will  be  anxious  for  us,  but  I  trust  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  doctor  to  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  of  any  importance,  nor  require  much 
delay.  I  was  lucky  in  my  researches  to  hit 
upon  this  son  of  ^Esculapius,  who  studied 
and  took  his  degree  in  Edinburgh,  speaks 
English  very  well,  seems  to  have  sense  and 
much  information,  and  is  withal  modest  and 
natural  in  his  manner.  If  any  of  your 
friends  should  be  visiting  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
pray  recommend  them,  if  they  want  a  phy- 
sician, to  call  in  Doctor  Reumont. 

Our  road  from  Huy  to  Liege  resembled  that 
of  the  day  before,  but  the  valley  opened  out 
and  became  softer.  Here  we  left  the  Meuse, 
which  turns  to  the  north,  but  in  rising  the 
hills  we  had  a  parting  and  very  extensive  view 
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of  its  further  course  by  way  of  a  bonne  bouche. 
From  thence  to  this  place  the  country — or  as 
much  of  it  as  we  could  see  before  it  became 
dark — very  much  resembled  England,  and  I 
assure  you  was  not  the  less  admired  for  that 
resemblance.  Some  of  the  baths  here  are 
fitted  up  with  great  elegance.  The  warmth 
of  the  water  at  one  of  the  springs  in  the  town 
was  such  that  I  could  not  bear  to  keep  my 
finger  in  it.  In  the  town  the  baths  are  not 
so  warm,  yet  warmer  than  warm  baths  are 
ever  taken  ckez  nous — they  are  suffered  to 
cool  something  before  using.  I  have  taken 
a  dip  this  morning,  and  could  not  help 
making  comparisons  with  Buxton.  At 
Buxton  I  vowed  never  to  bathe  there  again 
— here  I  shall  probably  never  bathe  again, 
but  I  shall  often  long  for  an  Aix  bath.  For 
the  present,  good  night ;  I  hope  to  give  you 
a  better  account  of  William  before  I  make 
up  my  letter. 

Cologne,  16///  September. 

William  seemed  entirely  relieved  of  his 
feverish  symptoms,  though  still  languid,  we 
therefore  contrived  to  pass  away  another  day 
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at  Aix,  and  only  set  out  again  this  morning. 
The  early  part  of  the  day  passed  off  well, 
and  we  were  both  pleased  and  amused  with 
the  great  similarity  of  some  parts  of  the  ride 
to  our  old  neighbourhood  at  Burscough — in 
short,  both  the  fields  with  their  enclosures,  the 
wood,  the  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
not  have  raised  the  least  suspicion  of  their 
being  strangers,  if  by  the  help  of  Aladdin's 
lamp  one  could  have  placed  them  in  Lanca- 
shire for  your  inspection.  Before  we  reached 
Juliers  the  scene  changed  entirely,  the  day 
became  hotter  far  than  the  one  on  which 
we  set  out  on  our  Scotch  journey,  and  the 
road,  which  is  of  gravel,  was  so  loose  and 
finely  pulverised  that  we  were  almost  un- 
remittingly for  the  rest  of  the  day  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  dust.  At  length  we  got  out  of 
the  dust  and  into  the  streets  of  Cologne, 
sometimes  called  the  Rome  of  Germany. 

I  believe  you  have  passed  through  Burs- 
cough  Street  on  your  way  to  Liverpool — the 
best  street  in  this  great  town  is,  I  verily 
believe,  not  wider  than  that  pride  of  Orms- 
kirk.     If  it  should  ever  be  your  chance  to 
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pass  through  Cologne,  do  not  make  your 
entry  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  They  are 
laudably  fond  of  cleanliness  at  Cologne,  and 
make  special  preparations  for  Sunday.  A 
supply  of  water  is  thrown  into  the  channels 
on  each  side  of  the  street  at  a  fixed  hour,  and 
all  the  housemaids  in  Cologne  step  forth 
armed  with  besoms,  and  line  the  streets 
as  regularly  as  a  file  of  soldiers.  As  we 
entered  they  were  in  full  activity,  passing  the 
collected  filth  of  the  week  from  hand  to  hand, 
till,  by  some  open  or  covert  way,  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  Rhine.  If  smells  could 
be  described — !!  In  this  ecclesiastical  city, 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
streets  and  inns  are  all  Paternosters  or  Ave 
Marias.  We  have  got  into  the  Sign  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which,  though  one  of  the  best 
inns  in  the  place,  is  very  dirty.  We  have, 
however,  got  hold  of  the  best  rooms  in  the 
house,  and  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We 
look  upon  the  river,  which  is,  Skinner  says, 
not  more  than  two-thirds  the  width  of  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars.  The  town  of  Deutz, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  is  the  counterpart  of 
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the  Borough,  but  the  bridge  of  boats  destroys 
the  resemblance. 

The  children,  as  well  as  older  ones,  were 
quite  knocked  up  with  the  heat  and  dust ; 
but  they  have  refreshed  themselves,  and  are 
quietly  asleep  without  any  return  of  William's 
fever,  and  to-morrow  morning  we  all  propose 
to  wash  off  the  dust  in  a  warm  bath,  and  to- 
wards noon  shall  make  a  short  day's  journey 
to  Bonn.  Two  days,  or  three,  more  will  bring 
us  to  Frankfurt,  from  whence  you  will  hear 
of  us  through  the  medium  of  a  despatch 
from  Skinner  to  his  father.  And  I  shall  in 
the  meantime  begin  another  sheet,  which 
will  probably  be  ready  for  you  by  the  time 
we  reach  Switzerland. 

My  wife  and  Skinner  join  in  kind  regards 
to  all  your  family,  as  well  as  to  all  our  other 
friends  at  Kirkham. — Adieu,  dear  sister, 
yours  affectionately,  Tho.  Langton. 


VI 


Frankfurt,  zznd  September  1 8 1 5. 

Dear  Sister — I  concluded  my  last  letter 
at  Cologne,  and  almost  immediately  after 
despatching  it  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
Our  expectations  of  the  beauty  of  our  course 
along  the  Rhine  had  been  raised  to  a  high 
pitch,  and,  as  is  invariably,  I  think,  the 
case,  we  experienced  a  disappointment.  The 
country  is  rich  and  highlycultivated,  appearing 
to  produce  everything  that  gladdens  the  heart 
of  man  in  abundance,  but  an  extensive  plain 
spreads  on  each  side  the  river,  and  the 
hills  which  border  it  are  too  distant  for  the 
beauties  to  be  perceived,  and  not  high  enough 
to  give  much  character  to  the  landscape. 
The  orchard  grounds  are  all  closely  bordering 
on  the  villages,  which  thus  appear  like  clumps 
of  trees  in  a  park  ;  or  rather,  as  all  the  ground 
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is  under  the  spade  or  plough,  and  the  colour 
of  the  soil  predominates  at  present,  like 
oases  scattered  in  a  sandy  desert.  The 
Rhine,  too,  seldom  comes  in  view  during 
this  drive  to  Bonn,  so  that  our  expectations 
could  not  have  had  a  more  complete  set 
down. 

A  few  miles  after  passing  Bonn  the  scene 
improves.  The  hills  on  each  side  draw 
nearer  to  each  other,  and,  when  viewed  near, 
they  are  large  enough  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  landscape.  Their  forms  are 
extremely  bold  and  varied,  and,  though 
apparently  only  rugged  rock,  they  are 
clothed  wherever  they  are  accessible  with 
vines,  or  such  brushwood  as  affords  props 
for  the  vines,  the  aspect  more  than  the  soil 
determining  with  what  they  are  to  be  planted, 
for  the  vine  seems  to  require  little  or  no  soil, 
and  to  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  shivers  of  the 
rock.  Our  road  ran  on  the  French  side  of 
the  river,  and  had  been  made  or  improved 
at  no  very  distant  period.  Large  masses  of 
rock  had  been  blasted  at  almost  every  turn 
of  the  road,  and   neat,   small  stone  bridges 
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carry  the  traveller  smoothly  over  the  frequent 
gullies  which  the  rains  occasion  ;  but  the 
roads  themselves  are  in  bad  order,  nothing 
having  been  done  to  them  since  the  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  who  are 
too  busy  with  other  matters  at  present. 

But  I  have  got  from  the  rocks  to  the  roads, 
and,  though  I  am  no  hand  at  description,  I 
cannot  let  you  off  from  the  landscape  as  yet. 
A  prominent  and  most  romantic  feature  in  this 
scenery  is  the  great  number  of  old  ruined 
castles,  which  are  almost  always  placed  upon 
projecting  rocks,  which  appear  nearly  in- 
accessible, and  are  frequently  precipitous  on 
every  side  but  one.  Though  from  the 
winding  of  the  river  you  seldom  see  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  of  it,  yet  there  were 
often  three  or  four  of  these  strongholds  of  the 
ancient  knighthood  of  the  country  in  view  at 
the  same  time,  and,  in  the  forty  miles  this 
scenery  continued,  we  cannot  have  seen  fewer 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  these  interesting 
ruins.  The  towns  are  as  frequent  as  the 
castles,  and  indeed  they  are  generally 
connected   together,    the   inhabitants   of  this 
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country  having  collected  themselves,  in 
former  lawless  times,  into  villages  in  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  their  lord's  castle,  who 
could  thus  afford  them  protection  more 
certainly  from  bands  of  plunderers,  or  from 
his  own  neighbours,  with  some  of  whom  he 
was  generally  in  a  state  of  hostility.  These 
recollections,  no  doubt,  enhance  the  interest 
excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  which 
to  a  reader  of  German  history  and  German 
novels  is  what  Rome  and  Athens  are  to  the 
Etonian.  Some  of  our  Scotch  party  who 
visited  Loch  Katrine  will  understand  this 
matter.  As  for  me  I  have  forgot  the  novels, 
and  was  never  very  well  read  in  the  history 
of  Germany  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  but  I  retained  sufficient  to 
make  this  classic  ground  to  me. 

We  made  an  interesting  acquaintance  at 
Bonn  with  a  Prince  of  Salm.  We  had  been 
in  the  same  quarters  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
at  Cologne,  and  at  the  latter  place,  being  dis- 
contented with  our  quarters,  we  had  induced 
the  landlord  to  give  us  the  rooms  which  the 
Prince  had  written  to  engage.      Fortunately 
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he  did  not  arrive  till  we  had  risen,  and  we 
readily  quitted  our  bedroom  for  him  to  take 
his  breakfast  in.  We  kept  the  start  of  him  to 
Bonn,  where  we  secured  the  only  saloon  and 
the  three  best  bedrooms,  leaving  him  a  very 
indifferent  room  to  dine  and  sleep  in,  with  his 
wife  and  child.  We  were  at  dinner  when  he 
arrived,  and  after  taking  our  dessert  and  wine 
very  leisurely,  we  bethought  ourselves  that 
it  would  be  no  great  sacrifice  to  retire  to  one 
of  our  bedrooms,  and  leave  him  the  saloon 
for  dinner.  We  therefore  made  the  offer, 
but  rather  late,  and  their  table  being  already 
spread,  they  did  not  accept  it. 

The  next  morning,  however,  the  Prince 
introduced  himself  to  me — should  have  done 
it  the  evening  before  but  feared  to  incommode 
us — offered,  as  he  had  the  start  of  us  to-day, 
to  order  horses  to  be  in  readiness  for  us  on 
the  road,  gave  us  information  upon  various 
subjects,  and  was  very  affable  and  sans 
cdrdmonie.  He  was  nursing  his  child,  a  fine 
lad  of  about  nine  months  old,  whom  I  took 
to  my  wife  and  the  children.  The  boy  is 
called  Alfred  ;  he  would  speak  Italian  first,  as 
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his  mother  is  an  Italian,  and  always  spoke  to 
him  in  that  language.  We  afterwards  learnt 
from  our  servants  that  the  Princess  is  niece 
of  our  arch-enemy  Buonaparte,  and  we  were 
much  amused  with  having  been  kissing  and 
dandling  the  little  relation  of  the  great 
Napoleon. 

We  benefited  considerably  by  the  attention 
of  our  avant-courier,  and  the  next  day  had  the 
opportunity  of  returning  the  compliment,  for 
though  they  were  earlier  risers  than  we  were, 
they  happened  to  have  left  something  at  their 
inn  for  which  they  had  to  wait  on  the  road,  by 
which  means  we  passed  them  and  kept  ahead 
the  whole  day.  They  generally  arrived  at  the 
Post  before  we  got  off,  when  the  Prince  always 
came  and  renewed  the  intercourse,  showing 
occasionally  great  mortification  that  he  could 
make  nothing  of  my  wife.  He  said  he  was 
coming  forward  in  a  few  days  to  Frankfurt, 
and  would  call  upon  us  there,  but  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  him,  and  as  we  hope  to  get 
off  on  Monday  morning  we  probably  shall 
not  see  him  again.  He  is  about  twenty-eight, 
very  handsome  and  quite  the  gentleman,  no 
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show  of  pride,  nor  did  he  seem  to  think  he 
was  condescending.  He  was  communicative 
about  his  own  affairs,  was  going  to  buy  an 
estate  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  taking  his  wife 
to  look  at  the  house,  though  it  was  almost 
quite  dark  when  we  passed  it. 

We  shall  make  a  shorter  stay  at  this  place 
than  we  intended,  for  having  unwittingly 
stumbled  upon  the  autumn  fair,  we  find  the 
town  brim  full,  and  have  been  obliged  to  put 
up  with  second  or  third  rate  accommodation. 
To  add  to  our  comfort  we  have  "  Bartholomew 
fair  "  before  our  windows, — a  live  sea-lion,  a 
man  without  arms,  wax  figures,  round-abouts, 
rope-dancers,  a  fat  girl  (beats  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
Whitehead,  by  her  own  account,  on  paper, 
for  we  have  not  seen  her),  with  various  other 
curiosities — barrel-organs,  pan-pipes,  Turkish 
music,  drums  and  trumpets  going  on  un- 
interruptedly from  ten  in  the  morning  to 
nine  at  night, — and  unfortunately  my  wife 
appears  to-day  (23rd)  to  have  taken  some- 
where a  very  bad  cold,  she  has  a  swelled  face 
attended  with  violent  pain  in  the  face  and 
head,  so  as  to  indispose  her  generally.     To- 
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morrow  being  a  day  of  rest  she  will  at  least 
be  free  from  the  noisy  annoyances,  and  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  she  may  be  sufficiently 
recovered  to  travel  on  Monday  ;  if  she  should 
not  we  can  never  abide  this  rattle,  and  must 
seek  other  quarters.  (24th)  The  bulletin  is 
not  more  favourable  on  the  whole  than 
yesterday,  the  pain  is  not  quite  so  violent, 
but  the  face  is  swelled  beyond  recognition. 
The  complaint  seems  similar  to  the  violent 
attack  your  good  husband  had  some  time 
ago,  but  it  is  not  toothache,  the  pains  have 
been  in  all  parts  of  the  head,  in  the  teeth 
amongst  the  rest,  but  these  now  ail  nothing. 
We  gave  up  the  idea  of  travelling  on  Monday, 
and  submit  again  to  "  Bartholomew  fair," 
which  opened  afresh  this  afternoon  at  five. 
The  shops,  however,  remain  shut  for  the 
day,  and  a  fine  of  a  hundred  dollars  hangs  in 
terrorem  over  the  head  of  every  one  who 
sells  the  most  trifling  article  on  this  day. 

The  difference  is  striking  ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine  all  shops  are  open  as  on 
week-days.  My  wife  thinks  I  have  said 
nothing   of  the  beauty  of  the   Rhine.     We 
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were  all  enchanted,  and  thought  all  our  in- 
conveniences amply  repaid,  and  that  it  was 
worth  the  labour  of  the  journey  from  England 
if  only  to  see  the  Rhine. 

(25th)  My  wife  continues  much  the  same, 
but  with  less  pain  ;  we  have,  however,  called 
in  the  doctor,  and  are  now  taking  his  prescrip- 
tions. We  thought  it  Erysipelas,  he  called  it 
the  Rose — probably  the  same  thing.  Bed 
and  gentle  perspiration  are  the  means  of  cure 
resorted  to.  (28th  Sept.)  Ellen  is  better,  but 
still  an  invalid.  On  the  26th  she  kept  her  bed, 
the  two  last  days  she  has  sat  up.  Our  doctor 
says  we  may  travel  on  Saturday,  but  we  shall 
not  attempt  it  till  Monday  for  fear  of  a  relapse. 
He,  however,  assures  us  that  this  complaint 
is  merely  accidental,  and  the  effect  of  cold, 
and  not  liable  to  recur,  as  we  had  feared. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  visit  from  the  Prince, 
who  came  and  sat  an  hour  with  me.  We  talked 
over  the  politics  of  the  times,  and  the  effects 
of  the  changes  now  supposed  to  be  arranging, 
the  campaign  in  Russia  (where  the  Prince 
was  with  his  contingent  in  the  Rhenish 
confederation),  and  the   present   situation  of 
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the  different  members  of  the  Buonapartian 
family.  He  took  no  notice  of  his  own  con- 
nection, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
mistake,  for  I  see  his  wife  named  in  a  German 
court  calendar — "  Rossi."  I  went  to  return 
his  call  this  morning,  but  he  was  gone  out, 
and  I  left  my  card. 

The  other  day  I  met  with  a  Riga  acquaint- 
ance ;  we  were  never  very  intimate  and  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  fifteen  years.  He 
met  me  on  the  dark  stair  of  our  hotel,  and 
recognised  me  immediately,  from  which  I 
gladly  infer  that  I  am  still  a  young  man. 
This  evening  he  sat  with  us  a  good  while, 
talking  over  our  Riga  acquaintance,  etc. 

(30th  Sept.)  After  two  more  days  of  pain 
the  swelling  in  Ellen's  face  has  suppurated 
and  opened,  so  that  we  now  look  shortly 
for  the  return  of  health,  and  the  resumption 
of  our  journey.  The  fine^  weather  we  have 
had  lately  has  not  had  the  same  effect  on 
us  which  it  has  on  most  people.  We 
should  not  have  grumbled  at  rain,  hail,  or 
snow.  To  put  on  time  Skinner  has  got  a 
bad  cold  ;  but  as  if  he  was  aware  it  was  time 
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to  prepare  for  travelling,  he  seems  to  have 
half  shaken  it  off  again.  Our  stay  of  a 
fortnight  has  not  enabled  us  to  see  much  of 
Frankfurt,  and  we  have  not  delivered  some 
of  our  letters  of  introduction,  conscious  that 
we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  any  civilities 
that  might  be  shown  us. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  whilst  we  were 
yet  stout,  we  dined  with  a  Mr.  Koch,  a  partner 
of  Messrs.  Gogel,  to  whom  we  had  letters. 
We  met  about  half  a  dozen  gentlemen,  all  of 
whom  spoke  English,  and  to  make  it  the  more 
agreeable,  Mrs.  Koch  also  could  talk  English. 
In  the  evening  she  took  us,  children  and  all, 
to  her  box  at  the  opera,  where  the  music  and 
the  bustle  of  the  piece  amused  the  young  folks, 
though  they  knew  nothing  of  the  language. 
The  day  was  pleasantly  spent  by  all  the 
party,  and  as  one  of  the  party  assured  me 
the  old  Hock  would  never  do  any  one  harm, 
how  much  soever  they  might  drink,  I  took 
a  good  portion  :  whether  the  wine  is  weaker 
or  the  bottles  smaller  I  don't  know,  but 
Skinner  and  I  contrive  to  finish  one  bottle 
regularly,    and    I    don't    find    it    irritate    my 
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nerves  as  the  Port  and  Madeira  used  to  do. 
One  of  the  party  at  Mr.  Koch's  was  an 
Englishman  going,  like  ourselves,  into  Switzer- 
land with  his  son,  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
He  meant  to  place  him  at  Lausanne,  and 
should  then  return  immediately  to  England 
through  France.  The  boy  appeared  to  be 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old. 

Our  departure  is  now  fixed  provisionally 
for  Wednesday  the  4th  October,  and  I  flatter 
myself  nothing  further  will  occur  to  delay  it. 
We  have,  however,  to-day  (2nd  Oct.)  a 
change  of  the  weather,  which  for  the  last 
week  has  been  delightful.  It  rains,  or  rather 
drizzles,  with  symptoms  of  continuance,  but 
perhaps  it  may  only  lay  the  dust  for  us.  I 
shall  not  despatch  my  letter  till  the  eve  of 
our  setting  out,  that  you  may  learn  with  what 
auspices  this  second  act  of  our  journey  begins. 

In  consequence  of  my  wife's  illness  we 
are  later  than  laid  down  in  the  scheme  I  left 
with  you,  but  I  think  you  will  find,  with  this 
exception,  that  we  have  not  deviated  much 
from  it. 

Remember    us    affectionately    to   all    our 
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friends  at  Kirkham,  and  to  my  Aunt 
Hankinson.1 — Adieu,  my  dear  sister,  yours 
most  affectionately,  Tho.  Langton. 

(nth  Oct.)  And  I  must  still  date  from 
Frankfurt.  Our  horses  were  ordered  for  the 
4th,  but  the  evening  before,  we  were  necessi- 
tated to  give  up  our  intention,  for  William 
had  such  strong  symptoms  of  feverish  cold, 
that  a  longer  stay  became  inevitable.  It  has 
been  of  longer  continuance  than  the  former 
attacks,  and  has  much  reduced  him.  The 
fever  seems  now  giving  way,  and  he  has 
been  out  of  bed  to-day  for  the  first  time  these 
five  days.  The  weather  indeed  has  been  so 
sharp,  and  our  rooms  are  so  cold  and  airy, 
that  bed  is  the  only  warm  place  we  can  find, 
and  the  only  proper  place  for  an  invalid.  I 
had  some  thought  of  giving  up  the  idea  of 
proceeding  into  Switzerland  this  winter, 
conceiving  that  William,  when  reinstated, 
would  require  a  week  or  ten  days  to  recruit 
before  travelling,  and  that  the  season  would 
then  be  too  late  for  that  country,  especially 

1  His  father's  sister,  second  wife  of  John  Hankinson  of  Preston. 
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when  one  would  have  to  seek  about  for  a 
home.  I  consulted  our  physician  on  the 
subject,  but  he  has  encouraged  me  not  to 
give  up  my  plan.  He  gives  us  the  strongest 
assurances  that  William  will  soon  be  well, 
and  that  a  couple  of  days  afterwards  we  may 
safely  travel.  We  are  again,  therefore,  looking 
forward  towards  Yverdun,  where  we  hope  to 
find  letters  from  our  friends  in  Lancashire. 
We  are  not  yet  in  a  situation  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  time  when  we  may  leave  this 
place  ;  but  when  we  do,  we  hope  to  reach  the 
end  of  our  journey  in  about  ten  days,  for  we 
shall  not  travel  fast,  and  shall  avoid  both  the 
early  morning  and  the  evening  air.  This 
has  been  a  distressing  affair  to  us,  for  the 
fever  held  on  so  long  we  were  often  seriously 
alarmed,  and  though  we  were  on  the  whole 
pleased  with  our  physician,  yet  we  knew 
little  of  him,  and  he  nothing  of  us  and  our 
constitutions.  He  is  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  sect, 
and  not  fond  of  giving  much  physic,  but  a 
great  friend  of  water -gruel  and  bed.  I 
sometimes  thought  a  more  decided  and 
spirited  procedure  might  have  cut  the  fever 
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short,  but  upon  the  whole  the  resemblance  to 
our  old  friend,  your  neighbour,  is  very 
agreeable  to  my  feelings.  William  is  now 
so  much  better  that  I  indulge  the  hope  of 
soon  seeing  him  wholly  re-established.  It  is 
not  well,  however,  to  be  too  sanguine.  I 
shall  despatch  this  letter  to-morrow  morning, 
and  before  we  leave  Frankfurt  my  wife  will 
address  some  one  of  her  Kirkham  friends, 
from  whom  you  will  hear  the  further  progress 
of  our  invalid. 

This  place  continues  in  a  bustle,  or  rather 
it  is  more  lively  than  in  the  height  of  the 
fair.  The  town  and  all  the  inns  are  crammed 
with  Russian  troops  and  Russian  officers  on 
their  return  homewards.  Four  or  five  days 
ago  the  Grand-Duchess  of  Oldenburg  arrived 
here,  and  now  the  Russian  troops  do  not  pass 
silently  through  the  place,  but  we  have  every 
day  two  or  three  regiments  marching  through 
in  parade.  Officers'  lodgings  are  in  view  of 
our  windows,  so  that  we  see  all  the  parade. 
The  Russian  headquarters  are  now  here,  and 
Barclay-de-Tolly,  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  Emperor  we  are  not  to  see,  he  is  gone 
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to  take  a  turn  in  Switzerland,  from  whence  he 
goes  by  another  road  to  Berlin. 

(Thursday,  12th  Oct.)  William  has  again 
had  a  good  night,  and  little  or  no  remains  of 
fever ;  the  doctor  says  he  only  wants  to 
recruit  a  little.  Skinner's  cold  is  gone,  my 
wife  is  as  well  as  usual,  the  other  children 
very  well,  but  fretted  from  the  weather  and 
want  of  exercise.  I  suffer  a  little  in  the  same 
way,  but  am  well,  for  which  all  the  party  are 
thankful  as  well  as  myself,  for  I  am  as  yet  the 
sheet-anchor.  But  William  is  already  half 
our  interpreter  in  French,  and  is  catching 
German  insensibly.  Skinner  studies  away, 
but  our  detention  here  has  prevented  his 
making  as  much  of  the  time  as  might  have 
been  done  if  we  had  foreseen  its  duration 
from  the  first. — Adieu,  my  dear  sister  ;  we 
all  join  in  the  most  affectionate  remembrances 
to  all.     Yours  ever,  Tho.  Langton. 


VII 

Carlsruhe,  loth  October  1815. 

My  dear  Sister — This  day  week  we 
recommenced  our  journey,  but  our  progress 
has  not  been  very  great.  We  only  proceeded 
the  first  day  to  Darmstadt,  a  stage  of  fifteen 
miles,  and  whether  we  had  not  given  William 
sufficient  time  to  recruit,  or  the  sharp  wind 
which  came  on  during  the  ride  gave  him 
fresh  cold,  we  found  him  too  feverish  to 
proceed  the  next  day,  and  the  weather 
becoming  again  unfavourable,  we  found 
ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  staying 
five  days  at  Darmstadt.  We  begin  already 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  reaching  Switzerland, 
and  I  had  taken  two  or  three  rambles  in 
looking  out  for  lodgings.  My  wife  and  I 
had  even  fixed  upon  a  house  where  we  had 
eight  rooms  on  the  first  story,  remise,  stables, 
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etc.,  and  had  made  out  our  list  of  furniture, 
which  is  here  hired  separate  at  so  much  a 
month — a  shilling  a  month  for  a  chest 
of  drawers,  three  shillings  for  a  dozen 
chairs,  and  so  on — the  apartments  furnished 
would  have  stood  about  £2  a  week.  But 
fortunately  our  boy  cheered  up  again,  and 
the  weather  becoming  more  promising,  we 
resolved  upon  a  fresh  trial.  Yesterday  we 
got  to  Heidelberg  after  a  pleasant  drive 
through  a  very  interesting  country,  but  the 
beauty  of  which  is  gone  by  for  this  season. 
Heidelberg  itself  is  most  romantically  situ- 
ated, and  must  in  the  summer  season  be 
delightful.  It  is  placed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Necker,  where  the  river  emerges  from 
a  mountainous  district  into  the  plain  which 
borders  the  Rhine.  The  hills  all  about  it 
are  covered  with  wood  to  the  summits, 
mostly  chestnut  woods,  and  many  of  the 
heights  are  crowned  with  the  now  deserted 
castles  of  the  ancient  and  independent 
nobility,  in  this  very  much  resembling  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  betwixt  Bonn  and 
Mayence. 
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Skinner  and  I  climbed  up  to  the  old 
ruined  castle  of  Heidelberg  before  breakfast, 
and  thought  ourselves  richly  repaid  for  our 
exertions  by  the  beauty  of  the  view,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  ruin  itself,  though  we 
could  not  extract  a  drop  of  wine  from  the 
great  vat  to  refresh  us  after  our  fatiguing 
walk,  as  it  happened  to  be  empty.  Notwith- 
standing the  morning  was  misty,  we  deter- 
mined to  go  on,  in  hopes  the  day  might 
clear  up  ;  but  our  hopes  were  in  vain,  it  was 
a  thorough  wet  day,  and  a  very  harassing 
one,  as  we  feared  to  let  in  the  air  from 
without,  and  were  thus  forced  to  keep  the 
carriage  at  Pine  Pitch.  Our  young  folks, 
however,  have  relished  their  supper,  and  are 
now  fast  asleep.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  continue  our  progress  by  gentle  degrees. 
To-morrow,  if  the  weather  makes  amends 
for  its  unkindness  to-day,  we  shall  advance 
to  Rastadt,  fifteen  miles,  as  a  sort  of  half 
rest  after  this  day's  fatigue.  But  having 
conducted  you  to  Carlsruhe,  I  will  take 
leave  of  you  for  the  present,  and  report 
progress  in  a  day  or  two. 
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FREYBURG,  ind  November  1815. 

The  day  we  left  Carlsruhe  proving  fine, 
we  were  induced  to  push  on  a  stage  beyond 
Rastadt,  but  we  got  by  this  means  into  a 
poor  little  town,  where  our  accommodations 
were  very  indifferent,  very  cold,  very  dirty, 
very — I  don't  know  what.  My  wife  was 
not  well  and  felt  the  want  of  comfort  very 
sensibly.  A  glass  of  hot  wine,  however, 
cheered  her,  and  she  got  reconciled  to  her 
situation. 

In  the  morning  I  perceived  our  host, 
hostess,  and  all  the  children  were  as  fine 
as  clothes  could  make  them,  which  I 
ascribed  to  their  wish  to  appear  well  before 
their  quality  guests  ;  but  I  found  soon  after 
by  the  same  smartness  prevailing  out  of 
doors  that  some  other  cause  must  be  in  play. 
My  wife  solved  the  riddle  by  appealing  to 
her  almanac,  which  showed  that  the  compli- 
ment was  meant  for  All  Saints.  The  mixture 
of  the  sects  in  this  country  is  singular,  some- 
times a  town  is  half  Catholic,  half  Lutheran 
— sometimes  Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  some- 
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times  Calvinist  and  Catholic.  One  sect 
occupies  the  church,  another  the  steeple,  or 
both  have  service  in  the  same  building. 
One  town  is  wholly  Lutheran,  the  next  you 
come  to  wholly  Catholic,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  no  spirit  of  jealousy  or  animosity  shows 
itself. 

But  to  return  to  my  journal  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. Our  advance  beyond  Rastadt 
had  thrown  us  out  of  our  projected  arrange- 
ments, and  another  fine  day  tempting  us  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  we  passed  Offenburg, 
where  we  should  have  been  tolerably  lodged, 
and  proceeded  on  to  Kenzingen,  where, 
though  the  outward  appearance  was  better 
than  the  evening  before,  the  real  incon- 
veniences were  greater.  Had  we  pushed 
on  again  to-day  we  should  have  passed  this 
town,  where  we  are  very  comfortably 
quartered,  and  should  have  got  into  a  worse 
hobble  than  ever.  We  therefore  stopped  for 
the  day  at  two  o'clock  and  dined  comfortably, 
admitting  the  superiority  of  the  continental 
cooks  at  every  fresh  dish  we  tasted,  and 
clearing  the  favourites  to  the  crumbs.      So 
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much  good  eating  requires  moisture  in 
proportion,  and  we  contrived  to  dispose  of 
three  bottles,  except  about  half  of  one, 
reserved  to  take  hot  at  night,  after  the 
approved  recipe  of  the  former  evening.  The 
children  have  borne  both  the  travelling  and 
the  eating  and  drinking  very  well.  William's 
appetite  is  returning,  and  I  flatter  myself  his 
strength  also,  but  he  is  very  thin,  and  we 
look  anxiously  for  the  end  of  our  journey, 
and  to  get  into  a  winter  habitation.  To- 
morrow, if  the  day  is  fine,  we  expect  to  be 
on  Swiss  ground,  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
necessary  to  stay  a  day  at  Basel,  as  we  shall 
only  get  in  there  late  in  the  evening,  and 
shall  have  to  engage  carriers'  horses  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  as  no  posting  system  is 
arranged  in  that  country.  Three  days,  if 
there  is  nothing  to  detain  us,  will  then  see 
us  at  Yverdun,  where  we  expect  to  find 
accounts  of  all  our  English  friends. 

The  country  we  have  passed  over  these  last 
three  days  very  much  resembles  that  betwixt 
Darmstadt  and  Carlsruhe.  A  range  of  high 
grounds,    sometimes   rising    into  stupendous 
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mountains,  and  generally  clothed  to  the 
summits  with  fine  wood,  runs  parallel  with 
the  Rhine  at  about  the  distance  of  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  miles.  The  plain  between 
them  is  nearly  level  and  highly  cultivated, 
having  more  the  appearance  of  a  continued 
kitchen  garden  kept  beautifully  clean  than 
of  fields — for  there  are  no  enclosures.  The 
road  runs  at  or  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  never  brings  us  within  view  of 
the  river,  but  we  discern  in  the  distance  a 
similar  range  of  hills  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
the  outlines  of  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  are  not  less  grand  and  romantic  than 
those  the  beauties  of  which  we  have  close 
before  us,  and  which  have  repeatedly  enrap- 
tured us,  though  they  have  lost  much  of 
their  richness  and  leafy  honours  during  our 
unfortunate  detention  in  Frankfurt.  We 
enjoy,  however,  thankfully  what  we  have,  and 
do  not  repine  at  anything  we  may  have  lost, 
since  we  have  our  invalid,  as  we  hope,  in 
a  state  of  improving  convalescence. 

Both    my    wife    and    myself    feel    much 
pleased   with,   and   obliged   to    Skinner,   for 
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his  patience  and  good -humour  during  a 
detention  that  must  be  highly  mortifying 
to  him.  Previous  to  our  arrival  at  Frankfurt 
he  frequently  showed  his  anxiety  to  get  into 
Switzerland,  the  beauties  of  which  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  before  the  winter  sets  in, 
and  during  two  or  three  little  stoppages  it  was 
apparent  that  he  regretted  the  delay.  But 
from  the  moment  that  indisposition  detained 
us,  and  that  his  prospects  of  seeing  much  of 
that  country  grew  daily  less  and  less,  and 
I  may  say  at  last  completely  died  away — 
for  little  I  believe  is  to  be  seen  there  till 
the  summer  is  pretty  well  advanced,  beyond 
which  time  he  scarce  expects  to  stay  with 
us — from  the  time  that  illness  stopped  our 
progress  he  has  never  shown  the  least 
symptom  of  discontent  or  impatience,  nor 
manifested  any  anxiety  about  Switzerland. 
Our  situation  has  generally  been  such  as 
to  require  the  sacrifice  of  many  conveniences, 
which  we  parents  have  a  pleasure  in  giving 
up  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  our  invalid,  but 
which  any  other  person  would  scarce  think 
necessary  or  reasonable,  and  thus  it  is  that 
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we  feel  grateful  to  Skinner  for  his  cheerful, 
good-humoured  resignation. 

Basel,  $th  November  18 15. 

Yesterday  morning  the  weather  was  so 
bad  that  after  much  hesitation  and  wavering 
we  resolved  to  stay  the  day  at  Freyburg — 
towards  eleven  o'clock  a  more  favourable 
moment  induced  us  to  make  a  half  day's 
journey  to  a  station,  where  we  were  told 
we  should  find  good  accommodation.  But 
when  we  got  there  we  found  the  house 
occupied  with  bricklayers,  and  plasterers, 
making  alterations,  and  were  under  the 
necessity  of  proceeding,  though  the  weather 
hardened  upon  us. 

The  roads  began  to  be  heavy  with  the 
rains,  some  steep  hills  delayed  us  consider- 
ably, and  when  at  length  we  reached  the 
gates  of  Basel  we  had  near  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  wait  before  the  keys  could 
be  brought  from  the  commandant's  house. 
We  pleased  ourselves,  however,  with  the  idea 
of  rinding  warm  rooms  awaiting  us,  which 
we  had    had  an  opportunity  of  bespeaking 
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the  day  before.  But  guess  our  mortification 
after  all  these  troubles  to  find  our  rooms, 
which  had  been  in  readiness  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  had  been  given  away  when 
we  were  not  yet  forthcoming  at  eight ! 
After  some  bustle,  and  taking  our  coffee  in 
the  empty  table -d'hote  room,  we  got  our 
rooms,  and  beds  well  aired,  our  children 
put  into  them,  and  we  then  sat  down 
to  drink  Cornelius' 1  health  in  hot  wine. 
If  it  did  him  as  much  good  as  it  did 
us,  he  will  have  been  wonderfully  improved 
by  it. 

To-day  we  have  taken  a  drive  to  see  the 
fortress  of  Huningen,  now  nearly  a  heap  of 
ruins.  An  immense  number  of  people  were 
employed  upon  the  works,  and  daily  portions 
are  blown  up.  We  were  shown  a  bastion 
which  was  to  be  blown  up  at  three  o'clock 
to-day,  and  we  all  determined  to  listen  for 
the  report ;  but  we  were  so  busy  blowing 
up  a  good  dinner  that  I  never  thought  of 
it  till   I   came  to  mention   it  to  you.     The 

1  An    elder    brother,    blind    from    early    childhood    and    died 
unmarried. 
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children  are  all  asleep  beside  us,  preparing 
for  an  early  departure  to-morrow  morning. 

Four  days  is  to  see  us  at  Yverdun,  where 
I  hope  we  may  be  quickly  successful  in 
getting  into  permanent  quarters.  We  are 
tired  of  inns,  the  best  of  which  are  un- 
pleasant at  this  late  season. 

I  shall  now  despatch  my  letter,  and  I  hope 
that  in  a  few  days  you  will  learn  either  from 
me,  or  my  wife  to  some  of  our  Kirkham 
friends,  that  we  are  at  length  arrived  at  the 
point  at  which  we  have  so  long  been  aiming. 
We  are  certainly  on  many  accounts  too 
late  in  the  season,  but  we  have  been  delayed 
by  circumstances  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  or  guard  against. — Our  best  love  to 
all  our  dear  friends.  Adieu,  your  affectionate 
brother,  Tho.  Langton. 

Yverdun,  %th  November  1815. 

When  I  left  Basel  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
5th  the  Post  Office  was  not  open,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  pocket  my  letter  again,  nor  have 
I  had  any  opportunity  of  getting  quit  of 
it  before  our  arrival   here   to   dinner.      We 
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have  had  frost  ever  since  we  left  Basel — 
so  sharp  as  to  inspire  us  all  with  a  little 
dread  of  a  Swiss  winter.  The  weather, 
however,  has  been  favourable  to  our  progress, 
and  the  sky  has  been  clear  as  we  could 
wish  it,  allowing  us  to  have  good  visions 
of  the  higher  Alps  in  the  distance,  as  well 
as  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  through 
which  we  have  been  passing.  We  have  been 
highly  delighted,  and  if  it  were  not  almost 
a  sacrilege  to  speak  of  the  impressions  made 
by  a  first  view  of  Switzerland  in  the  fag  end 
of  a  letter,  I  should  expend  my  spare  paper 
in  vain  attempts  to  describe  them. 

You  will  be  better  pleased  to  learn  that 
we  have  arrived  safe  and  well  at  Yverdun, 
with  which  place,  however,  we  are  as  yet 
too  little  acquainted  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  it  will  suit  us.  The  situation  is 
low,  but  the  environs  appear  agreeable — 
this  lake  is  beautiful.  As  first  impressions 
have  often  a  powerful  influence  on  the  judg- 
ment, it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
mention  that  we  have  got  into  the  most 
comfortable  inn  we  have  seen  since  we  left 
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England.  William  appears  perfectly  well, 
though  as  yet  very  thin ;  the  others  are 
pretty  much  as  usual.  Your  letter  of  the 
23rd  was  there  before  us,  and  gave  us  great 
pleasure,  but  my  wife  has  been  much  disap- 
pointed by  having  no  accounts  from  Miss 
Currer,  which  she  had  confidently  anticipated. 
We  had  heard  from  her  at  Frankfurt.  Two 
of  our  nieces  have  written  on  the  same  day 
with  yourself,  which  is  rather  ill -contrived 
of  them,  but  so  agreeable  are  all  accounts 
from  distant  friends,  that  we  should  not 
have  found  fault  if  the  number  had  been 
doubled.  We  hope  to  hear  soon  from  some 
others. — Love  and  adieu. 


VIII 

Yverdun,  Zth  December  1815. 

My  dear  Sister — After  a  stay  of  a  month 
at  this  place  you  will  think  it  high  time  for 
me  to  give  some  account  of  my  family  and 
myself,  especially  as  my  last  letter  to  you  did 
not  decide  the  question  of  stopping  here  or 
proceeding  onwards.  I  knew,  however,  that 
you  would  learn  our  resolve  in  this  respect 
from  other  quarters,  and  I  waited  awhile  till 
I  could  give  you  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature 
of  our  situation.  I  will  now  go  back  to  the 
time  of  our  arrival  here.  The  low  situation 
of  the  town,  though  we  were  prepared  for 
it  by  Mr.  Strickland's  letters,  rather  dis- 
appointed us,  and  the  next  day,  proving 
rainy,  kept  us  indoors,  and  prevented  our 
seeing  Mr.  Strickland,  who  was  not  yet 
returned  into  the  town  for  the  winter.      My 
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curiosity,  however,  drove  me  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  town  (at  the  expense  of  a 
cold),  and  the  outward  appearance  gave  me 
little  hopes  of  finding  a  comfortable  house  at 
liberty.  I  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  castle,  in 
which  Pestalozzi  has  his  Institute,  and  about 
which  my  curiosity  has  been  a  good  deal 
raised  by  our  Frankfurt  doctor.  He,  on  a 
tour  through  Switzerland,  had  been  so  much 
struck  by  the  new  method  that,  after  staying 
in  the  castle  a  week  to  observe  it,  he  returned 
home  in  the  determination  (if  his  wife  was 
not  averse  to  it — a  trait  which  gained  him 
the  good  opinion  of  mine)  of  sending  his 
sons  thither.  He  had  given  me  a  letter  to 
Pestalozzi,  who,  however,  was  absent  on  a 
journey ;  but  I  went  into  some  of  the  rooms,  and 
was  far  from  favourably  impressed  by  what  I 
saw, — a  great  want  of  discipline  and  regularity, 
every  one  seemed  to  be  doing  what  they  chose 
— something  or  nothing — and  the  footing 
they  seemed  to  be  on  with  the  tutors,  that  of 
schoolfellows.  It  was,  however,  the  lowest 
class,  and  many  of  them  very  little  boys. 
The  result  of  all  I  observed  there,  and  in 
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the  town,  was  to  move  on  to  Geneva  as  soon 
as  I  had  called  on  Mr.  Strickland,  and 
inquired  for  letters  which  I  thought  might 
have  been  addressed  to  his  care.  When  I 
saw  him,  however,  I  found  reason  to  change 
my  determination.  We  were  so  late  in 
the  season  that  there  would  have  been 
great  difficulty  in  finding  at  Geneva 
lodgings  at  all  comfortable  even  at  very 
exorbitant  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  being 
aware  of  my  near  approach  from  letters 
addressed  to  us  to  his  care,  he  had  kindly 
made  inquiries,  and  immediately  returned 
with  me  to  town  to  inspect  a  lodging  which 
he  had  found  at  liberty,  and  in  which  we 
actually  established  ourselves  three  days 
afterwards.  We  found  the  objection  to  the 
situation  of  the  town  more  in  appearance 
than  reality,  and  that  we  could  have  the 
attendance  of  good  masters  at  home  on  very 
reasonable  terms.  In  fact,  though  the  town 
is  so  little  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  an 
extent  of  low  meadowing  extends  for  some 
miles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  these 
circumstances  so  little  affect  the  general  dry- 
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ness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  house  into 
which  Mr.  Strickland  was  about  to  remove, 
and  which  had  not  been  inhabited  for  two 
years,  had  not  a  single  lock  or  key  rusted. 

We  have  the  first  floor  in  a  house  in  a 
very  good  winter  situation,  being  sheltered 
from  the  north  wind,  and  our  rooms  looking 
to  the  south  and  into  the  country  ;  but  in  a 
rather  shabby  street,  and  the  entrance,  like 
all  the  houses,  very  shabby.  We  ascend  to 
our  apartments  by  a  winding  stone  staircase, 
rather  more  convenient  than  that  by  which 
one  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  at 
Kirkham,  and  yet  not  quite  as  good  as  the 
geometrical  staircase  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
ground  floor  and  cellar,  all  in  a  piece,  are 
occupied  by  a  half  score  of  wine  vats,  little 
inferior  to  that  at  Heidelberg ;  the  upper 
story  by  the  owner's  family.  We  are  not 
very  well  furnished,  but  we  have,  however, 
pretty  nearly  all  we  could  wish — four  beds 
and  four  servants'  beds,  dining-room,  and 
a  small  cabinet  with  a  chimney,  adjoining 
Skinner's  room,  and  occupied  by  him.  Our 
general   sitting-room  is  the  bed-chamber  of 
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Madame  !  We  got  supplied  with  a  chamber- 
maid and  kitchen-girl  the  day  we  entered  on 
our  lodgings  ;  the  latter  can  hardly  be  called 
a  cook,  but  she  is  good-natured,  and  willing 
to  work  and  be  taught.  I  have  since  bought 
a  pair  of  good  stout  Swiss  coach-horses,  value 
^48,  and  got  a  coachman  with  an  excellent 
character  in  every  respect,  who  engages  him- 
self to  do  to-ut  ce  qui  se  prdsente,  dirty  or 
clean,  for  £\o,  coat,  pantaloons,  and  boots, 
per  annum.  Thus  I  am  become  again 
housekeeper  in  full  form,  for  I  market,  order 
dinner,  inspect  the  larder,  and  study  to  use 
up  the  cold  meat  economically,  without 
getting  laughed  at  more  than  twice  or  thrice 
a  week.  The  only  thing  in  which  I  am 
found  very  extravagant  is  cream,  of  which  we 
consume  two  quarts  a  day,  and  my  wife  talks 
of  reducing  our  allowance  ;  but  Skinner  and  I 
have  got  into  possession,  and  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  matter  to  oust  us. 

Our  female  servant,  whom  we  took  with 
us  from  London,  answers  our  expectations  so 
little,  and  was  so  little  calculated  to  manage 
for  the  children,  that  we  came  to  a  deter- 
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mination  to  send  her  back  from  Frankfurt, 
and  we  found  ourselves  relieved  by  her 
absence  wonderfully.  We  engaged  a  man- 
servant at  Frankfurt  to  attend  us  as  far  as 
Yverdun,  and  we  were  as  lucky  in  him  as 
we  had  been  otherwise  with  Miss  Whitaker. 
He  is  now  returned  home,  but  it  was  with 
regret  we  parted  with  him,  so  useful  and 
good-natured  did  we  find  him.  But  his 
wages  were  high,  and  we  feared  that  George 
would  be  jealous,  so  for  the  peace  of  the 
family  we  let  him  go,  and  now  he  is  gone  we 
find  we  do  as  well  without  him  as  with  him. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  days  we  have 
been  driving  about  the  town  making  our  calls, 
for  the  custom  of  the  country  is  this  : — When 
a  stranger  fixes  himself  anywhere  for  a  time, 
and  wishes  to  be  admitted  to  the  society  of 
the  place,  he  makes  a  round  of  calls  to  all  in 
that  class  of  society  to  which  he  wishes  to 
attach  himself — if  without  introduction — 
stating  on  his  cards  his  nation  or  rank,  if 
he  has  any.  Those  that  choose  return  his 
call,  and  he  is  then  generally  invited  to 
their  parties.     We  have  gone   through   this 
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preliminary,  and  a  large  portrait  of  an 
ancestor  of  our  host,  which  is  over  our 
fireplace,  is  beset  with  a  double  row  of  cards 
which  have  arrived  in  return. 

(18th  Dec.)  My  letter  has  experienced 
an  unexpected  detention,  and  from  a  most 
distressing  cause.  Our  dear  William  has 
again  filled  us  with  alarm  and  apprehension 
by  an  illness  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of 
which  he  has  had  this  summer  several  slight 
attacks, — the  last  at  Frankfurt.  It  was  now 
attended  with  more  serious  symptoms,  and  it 
is  only  this  morning  that  our  medical  friend 
(with  whom  we  are  very  well  satisfied)  has 
pronounced  him  out  of  danger.  For  several 
days  we  had  almost  ceased  to  hope,  if  hope 
ever  could  cease,  and  though  we  now  feel 
happy  in  being  relieved  from  the  prospect  of 
an  immediate  loss,  yet  our  expectations  of 
seeing  him  arrive  at  man's  estate  are  very 
much  chastened.  They  have  not  ever  been 
very  sanguine,  especially  on  the  part  of  my 
wife.  At  present  William's  disorder  has 
experienced  what  is  considered  a  favourable 
crisis,   and    though    yet   very   weak    and  ill, 
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we  are  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  a 
gradual,  though  perhaps  slow,  recovery.  We 
have  found  our  new  acquaintances  exceedingly 
kind  and  attentive,  and  if  we  had  been  in  any 
necessity  of  delegating  our  attentions,  we 
should  not  have  been  in  want  of  assistants ; 
but  our  acquaintance  was  too  recent  to  make 
any  assistance  from  strangers  comfortable  to 
my  wife,  and  she  and  I  have  managed  to  attend 
to  him,  without  much  harassing  either.  Fortu- 
nately my  wife  has  been  in  her  best  way  ;  she 
sits  up  beside  him  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  at 
which  time  I  rise,  and  she  takes  my  place. 
This  arrangement  corresponds  so  well  with 
our  habits  that,  if  necessary,  I  think  we  could 
continue  it  long  without  serious  inconvenience. 
I  trust,  however,  we  shall  not  be  put  to  the 
trial.  In  William's  complaint,  in  addition  to 
the  catarrhal  fever,  the  nerves  and  head  were 
considerably  affected,  but  most  the  breast, 
which  was  much  loaded,  and  attended  by  a 
pain  in  the  side.  This  pain,  however,  was 
not  fixed,  it  moved  its  situation,  and  was  some- 
times suspended  for  a  day.  This  circumstance, 
I  believe,  diminishes  the  danger  of  anything 
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remaining    behind    to    prevent    his    perfect 
recovery. 

During  his  illness  we  have  had  more 
than  one  occasion  to  remark  the  different 
practice  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
which  even  we  were  struck  with,  and  it 
excited  much  surprise,  and  even  doubts  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  art,  to  see  that  remedies 
which  with  you  are  in  high  esteem,  either 
not  known  or  disregarded,  or  perhaps  repro- 
bated, whilst  what  is  here  said  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  is  little  known  or  attended  to  in 
England.  Upon  one  occasion  my  wife  was 
much  agitated  by  the  application  of  mustard 
plaisters  to  the  feet,  which  she  had  never 
known  applied  but  in  the  last  extremity. 
Here  it  is  an  everyday  practice,  upon  very 
trivial  occasions,  and  the  effects  as  described 
to  us,  and  as  we  think  we  in  some  measure 
observed  confirmed  in  William's  case,  have 
induced  me  to  make  the  remark,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  far  from  improbable,  that  our  dear 
Cicely  might  derive  advantage  from  it  in 
those  severe  attacks  with  which  she  has 
often   been    harassed.     These   plaisters   are 
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often  applied  merely  to  remove  a  headache, 
in  which,  if  proceeding  from  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  they  seldom  fail  to 
succeed.  They  are  suffered  to  continue  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet  for  about  half  an  hour 
after  they  begin  to  make  themselves  felt,  or 
sometimes  a  couple  of  ounces  of  mustard 
powder  is  put  into  a  hot  foot-bath,  in  which 
the  feet  are  suffered  to  remain  till  the  skin  is 
become  red.  The  effects  of  these  applica- 
tions are  so  spoken  of,  that  if  perchance  you 
have  not  already  tried  them,  I  hope,  should 
the  occasion  unfortunately  occur,  that  you 
will  ;  and  happy  indeed  should  I  be  if  I  could 
please  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  had 
contributed  ought  to  alleviate  my  dear 
Cicely's  pains. 

Your  letter  of  the  2nd,  which  was  received 
yesterday,  must  not  expect  to  be  noticed 
in  all  its  points — time  and  room  forbid  it — 
but  it  is  all  posted  to  book.  It  was  a 
welcome  sight,  and  came  at  a  time  when  a 
friendly  visit  of  the  kind  was  a  real  solace 
I  felt  for  you  in  your  domestic  difficulties,  I 
assure  you,  but  more  for  your  invalids,  who 
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I  hope  are  long  ere  this  (including  Peggy) 
restored  to  health  again.  I  must  now  post- 
pone much  of  what  I  had  intended  to  write 
about,  to  another  opportunity,  and  I  hope 
I  may  soon  have  in  William's  continued 
amendment  a  call  for  another  despatch. 
Your  suggestion  about  a  winter  in  Italy  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  anticipated,  had  not 
the  season  been  already  so  far  advanced  when 
we  arrived  here,  as  to  make  it  unadvisable  to 
pass  the  Alps  with  a  delicate  traveller. 

At  present  adieu,  my  dear  sister.  Your 
Christmas  parties  will  be  on  foot  when 
you  receive  this,  and  some  friends  amongst 
you  who  are  not  often  there.  To  all  our 
kind  regards,  more  particularly  to  the  closer 
circle  of  our  nearer  relatives,  to  whom  if 
possible  I  feel  my  attachment  increase  in 
proportion  as  I  am  further  removed  from 
them.  If  my  Aunt  Hankinson  is  still  with 
Mrs.  Shepherd,  make  my  regards  particularly 
to  them  both.  I  am  highly  pleased  to  hear 
so  good  an  account  of  them.  I  fear  Cornelius 
will  feel  the  loss  of  Zachary  very  much, 
especially  when  you  too  are  gone  upon  your 
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southern  tour.  I  suppose  he  occasionally 
gives  me  a  pinch  for  my  plans  as  well  as 
yourself.  You  are  not  only  welcome,  but  I 
wish  you  to  continue  in  the  practice,  it  will 
keep  me  in  your  remembrance,  and  you  will 
both  rejoice  more  at  my  return,  which  I  trust 
will  take  place  sooner  or  later. 

I  had  thought  to  have  shut  up  my  letter, 
but  my  wife  tells  me  that  my  way  of  speaking 
of  our  quarters  will  give  you  a  false  idea  of 
them,  and  that  my  joke  won't  be  understood. 
As  our  apartment  will  be  William's  sole 
residence  for  many  weeks  to  come,  perhaps 
for  the  whole  winter,  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  very  comfortable  room, 
larger  than  your  drawing-room,  and  respect- 
ably though  not  smartly  furnished.  It  has  a 
chimney  as  well  as  a  stove,  and  from  its 
sheltered  situation  and  south  aspect,  its 
double  doors  and  double  windows,  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  keep  it  at  a  proper 
temperature  without  the  assistance  of  the 
stove,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  neither  my 
wife  nor  William  can  do  with  the  atmosphere 
of  stoved  rooms.     As  for  our  well-staircase, 
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it  is  contained  in  a  tower,  which  joins  the 
house,  and  as  these  towers  are  considered  a 
sort  of  badge  of  nobility,  or  good  extraction, 
our  host  preferred  a  bad  entrance  into  his 
house  rather  than  part  with  this  feather  in 
his  cap.  He  was  a  fool  for  not  pulling  it 
down  when  he  built  his  house,  but  it  has  at 
least  this  advantage,  it  affords  a  good  escape 
in  case  of  fire. 

William  has  passed  another  night,  since  I 
resumed  my  letter,  undisturbed  by  fever  or 
cough.  I  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  our 
present  relief  from  anxiety  and  alarm,  and 
admit,  as  little  as  possible,  thoughts  about 
the  possible  consequences,  though  after  such 
an  attack  these  must  hang  over  us  for  some 
time  to  come. 

If  we  continue  going  on  well  I  will  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  write  again,  and  take  that 
opportunity  of  giving  you  some  little  account 
of  the  dramatis  personce  with  whom  we  are 
likely  to  act  a  few  scenes  this  winter.  I 
shall  also  have  another  subject  which  has 
very  much  interested  me,  and  would  you,  if  I 
could  give  you  a  good  account  of  it — I  mean 
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Pestalozzi's  Institute,  which  I  consider  an 
experiment  as  interesting  to  the  human  race 
in  general,  as  any  that  has  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  sages  and  philosophers  for  some 
centuries  back.  But  it  is  beyond  my  power 
to  do  it  justice. — Again  adieu,  my  dear  sister 
and  brother  and  all  my  dear  friends,  your 
affectionate,  Tho.  Langton. 

Skinner  and  the  other  children  are  well. 


IX 


YVERDUN,  12nd  January  1816. 

My  dear  Sister — I  believe  it  is  near  a 
month  since  my  last  letter  to  you,  but  I 
should  not  have  left  you  so  long  without 
intelligence  if  my  wife  had  not  written  to 
Kirkham  in  the  interval.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, William's  recovery  has  experienced  a 
check  from  which  he  is  only  just  recovered, 
for  he  caught  from  John  a  sore  throat,  so 
trifling  with  John  that  the  doctor  gave  him 
no  medicine,  but  with  William  it  gave  fever, 
which  lasted  for  four  or  five  days,  and  has 
been  followed  by  a  cough,  which  at  first  gave 
us  great  alarm,  but  seems  to  be  on  the  wane 
now,  and  has  never  been  thought  important 
by  the  doctor.  It  begins  to  be  a  work  of 
difficulty  now  to  find  amusement  for  him  ; 
and  he  is  jealous   of   whatever    takes    one's 
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attention  from  him.  His  mother  yesterday, 
for  the  second  time  since  his  illness,  went  out 
a  little  in  the  carriage,  and  I  trust  will  now 
continue  to  take  a  little  air  and  exercise 
daily — she  is  much  in  want  of  it.  I  have  also 
been  pretty  diligent  in  my  attendance,  but 
the  necessary  care  of  the  manage  has  taken 
me  occasionally  out,  and  in  the  last  week  we 
have  had  some  visiting  in  which  I  have 
joined,  so  that  I  have  suffered  nothing  from 
the  confinement.  The  season,  which  you 
seem  to  dread,  has  been  here  as  unusually 
mild  as  with  you  it  has  been  the  reverse, 
rather  too  mild  to  be  healthy,  and  we  are  all 
wishing  for  a  bright,  clear  frost.  But  per- 
haps when  it  comes  we  may  find  it  too  sharp 
— we  are  all  difficult  to  please. 

The  death  of  our  old  friend  and  relation  1 
was  indeed  not  unlikely  to  take  place  suddenly, 
and  his  situation  appeared  to  me  so  critical 
when  I  called  on  him  on  my  way  through  Black- 
burn, that  he  was  the  only  one  of  my  friends 
whom  I  feared  I  should  not  again  behold. 
All  who  knew  him  will  regret  his  loss,  but  by 

1   Henry  Feilden  of  Witton,  died  1S15. 
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his  family  it  will  be  severely  felt.  I  rejoice 
in  the  reconciliation  which  has  been  too  long 
delayed,  for  all  parties  suffer  in  general 
estimation  in  quarrels  between  near  relations. 
In  this  case  our  late  friend  behaved,  I  think, 
throughout  irreproachably,  and  though  per- 
haps he  had  received  the  most  offence,  was 
the  most  ready  to  forget  and  forgive,  and 
would  have  gone  far  above  the  half-way  to 
meet  returning  good-will.  It  is  a  pity  he  had 
not  the  satisfaction  to  see  this  event  take  place, 
but  he  saw  and  knew  it  was  in  train.  It  will 
contribute,  however,  at  this  time  to  mitigate 
the  affliction  of  my  aunt.1  Your  account  of 
your  own  family  grieves  me  exceedingly. 

Poor  Cicely !  her  confinement  to  the 
house  has  been  indeed  a  long  one.  You 
seem,  however,  all  upon  the  recruiting  list, 
and  I  trust  we  may  mutually  congratulate 
one  another.  Mine  and  my  wife's  best  love 
and  wishes  to  all  the  dear  invalids.  I  con- 
clude you  will  be  returned  from  your 
southern  tour  before  this  reaches  you,  and  I 
hope  you  will  all  have  derived  benefit  from 

1  His  mother's  sister — Mrs.  Joseph  Feilden. 
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it,  and  that  travelling  may  agree  as  well  with 
you  as  it  has  done  with  me.  How  is  Cor- 
nelius ?  I  fear  no  one  will  need  consolation 
more  than  he  will  for  this  loss  of  poor  H. 
Feilden,  who  was  deservedly  a  great  favourite 
with  him.  I  wish  I  had  any  to  offer.  Give 
my  most  affectionate  love  to  him,  and  also  to 
my  sisters  and  their  families  in  Church  and 
Preston  Streets.1  They,  it  seems,  have  not 
been  without  their  invalids. 

You  will  wonder  how  my  wife  gets  to 
rights  in  her  present  arduous  situation,  and 
without  a  female  domestic  whom  she  can 
understand,  or  who  can  understand  her. 
True  enough,  she  often  feels  the  incon- 
venience. Unfortunately  the  one  we  took 
from  England  was  of  so  little  use,  or  rather 
so  great  a  burden,  that  we  never  think  of 
her  without  a  feeling  of  joy  that  we  have 
got  rid  of  her.  We  have  often  thought  of 
our  little  Betty  in  our  late  troubles,  but 
when  we  have  asked  ourselves  the  question 
how  she  would  have  done  for  us  here,  it 
appeared    clear   to    us    that    she    could    not 

1  Sisters-in-law. 
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have  improved  our  situation  much.  She 
would  have  been  frightened  out  of  her  wits 
ten  times  a  day  by  the  jargon  which  would 
have  assailed  her  ears  continually.  We  often 
feel  surprised  that  George  contrives  to  make 
himself  understood  and  to  understand.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  surprise  will  be  lessened 
when  I  tell  you  what  a  large  portion  of  French 
he  can  occasionally  mix  with  his  English. 

The  other  day,  whilst  at  dinner,  we  heard 
there  was  a  long  parley  in  the  lobby,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  distinguished  the  words  : 
11  Oh !  it's  Monsieur  Langton  you  want,  is  it  ?  " 
My  wife's  anxiety  has  left  her  no  spirits  to 
fag  at  an  uninteresting  labour.  Her  studies 
have  therefore  been  cut  short,  and  have  not 
yet  been  renewed.  Mine  and  the  younger 
children's  have  been  also  more  or  less 
checked  by  our  situation.  Skinner's  have, 
perhaps,  been  benefited,  for  we  have  often 
not  been  able  to  admit  him  into  our  room, 
and  he  has  been  reduced  to  his  books  for 
amusement.  He  is,  however,  at  all  times 
sufficiently  laborious,  and  I  trust  will  attain 
his  object  in  coming  hither. 
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I  promised  in  my  last  to  give  you  some  little 
account  of  the  people  here.  The  Stricklands 
you  know  by  name  already.  He  is  a  cheerful, 
happy,  and  pleasant  man,  well  informed  and 
very  observant,  from  whom  I  have  gathered 
more  than  I  could  by  a  year's  residence,  with 
my  habits.  He  has  been  very  useful  to  us,  and 
seems  to  have  pleasure  in  being  useful.  His 
wife  is  one  of  the  most  self-important  beings 
I  ever  came  in  contact  with,  and  if  she  were 
on  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  would  be 
insufferable.  As  it  is,  one  can  bear  to  look 
at  her  without  being  altogether  dazzled. 
They  have  a  nice  family,  the  youngest  and 
only  boy  of  about  John's  age,  the  eldest  of 
four  daughters  is  about  fourteen.  Thus 
Anne  would  have  had  some  nice  company, 
but  that  illness  in  their  family,  as  well  as  in 
ours,  has  kept  us  a  good  deal  asunder. 

The  Stricklands  are  inmates  in  the  family 
of  Baron  de  Brachel,  who  is  half  a  country- 
man, his  mother  having  been  the  daughter  of 
a  Scotch  exile  of  the  name  of  Kinloch.  He 
is  a  good-natured  country  squire,  and  on 
my   first    arrival    I    experienced   many    kind 
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attentions  from  him,  which  were  very  wel- 
come. His  habits  and  mine,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  bring  us  much  together,  nor  to 
furnish  many  topics  of  conversation.  His 
wife  and  daughters  do  not  speak  English, 
and  are  not,  therefore,  main  spokes  in  my 
wife's  wheel.  But  they  are  very  kind  and 
civil,  and  I  rank  them  amongst  my  more 
particular  friends. 

My  host,  or  landlord,  is  a  very  agreeable, 
polite,  and  pleasant  man.  His  wife  (now  at 
Geneva  amusing  herself,  for  Yverdun  is  too 
dull  for  her)  is  a  Frenchwoman,  who  talks 
so  fast,  and  so  incessantly,  that  I  dread 
a  conference  with  her,  and  would  prefer  a 
fit  of  the  colic  at  any  time.  She  has  a 
daughter  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  a  nice- 
looking  girl.  Anne  has  been  invited  to  walk 
with  her,  but  our  fear  of  the  mother  has  kept 
us  aloof.  However,  on  their  return  from 
Geneva  we  think  of  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  young  lady  for  Anne's  sake. 

The  first  house  in  which  we  visited  after 
our  settlement  here,  was  at  Madame  du 
Peyrou's,    who    has   a    good    house   on    the 
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banks  of  the  lake  about  a  mile  from  Yver- 
dun.  This  lady  was  formerly  in  very  affluent 
circumstances,  and  lived  in  very  great  style. 
Her  husband  had  property  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  South  America — 
Demerara,  I  believe — but  the  diminution  in 
its  value,  and  the  failure  of  the  French  and 
other  funds,  have  much  reduced  her.  She 
lives,  however,  in  the  best  style  of  Yverdun, 
and  is  an  extremely  well-bred,  agreeable, 
lively  old  woman.  She  speaks  well  and 
much,  and  sets  Strickland  to  right  in  his 
blunders  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  He  talks 
away  without  any  fear  or  hesitation,  putting 
in  English  words  where  he  does  not  know 
the  French,  translating  literally,  and  occasion- 
ing no  little  risibility  sometimes,  for  which 
he  does  not  care  three  pins.  I  have  said 
a  good  deal  of  this  good  lady,  as  we  shall 
probably  be  better  acquainted  with  her,  for 
we  have  ascertained  that  it  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  her  to  take  my  family  into  her 
house,  on  the  footing  the  Stricklands  are 
with  the  Baron.  And  I  am  so  fully  satisfied 
with  marketing  and  ordering  dinner,  in  which 
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my  wife  cannot  assist  me,  that  I  shall  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  charge.  Our  object  is, 
however,  to  bring  the  children,  and  especially 
Anne,  into  good  society,  of  which  Madame 
du  Peyrou  sees  a  deal,  and  she  has  spare 
room  in  her  house  sufficient  to  accommodate 
all  my  family  and  dependants  without  in- 
commoding herself.  The  terms  remain  to 
be  arranged — the  principle  is  agreed  on — 
and  I  have  little  doubt  we  shall  in  the  month 
of  May  next  quit  the  town  for  our  country 
seat  at  Champitet.  The  old  lady  herself 
generally  spends  the  winter  at  Neufchatel 
(her  native  place),  where  she  is  at  present. 

Skinner  and  I  have  of  late  begun  to 
visit,  and  our  list  presents  from  the  17th 
January  to  the  3rd  February  only  five  blank 
evenings,  of  which  two  are  Sundays,  on 
which  day  we  have  intimated  our  intention 
of  not  going  into  society.  The  manner  and 
wise  of  these  parties  is  as  follows :  you 
assemble  at  six  to  half-past  six,  walk  about, 
talk,  have  tea  and  very  nice  cakes  handed 
about,  or,  if  the  party  is  not  too  numerous, 
sit    down   about  a  long  table  to  this  meal. 

G 
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Then  the  lady  of  the  house  arranges  the 
parties,  who  sit  down  to  whist  till  nine  or 
half-past  nine.  We  shall  not  ruin  ourselves 
with  play ;  the  first  rubber,  indeed,  counts 
eight  points,  but  the  point  is  only  three  half- 
pence. The  numbers  are  generally  from 
twenty -five  to  forty,  and  would  be  rather 
more  agreeable  if  one  could  cut  out  as  with 
you,  but  one  is  tied  for  the  evening  to  the 
same  set,  and  indeed  in  great  measure  for 
the  season,  a  sort  of  etiquette  being  observed 
in  determining  who,  and  who,  are  to  go 
together.  Were  you  to  see  the  whole  in  a 
magic  camera  obscura  you  would  see  little 
to  suppose  that  the  scene  was  not  in  England, 
and  indeed  upon  innumerable  occasions  I 
have  heard  it  observed  by  one  or  other  of 
our  party  with  surprise,  "  Why,  this  is  just 
the  same  as  in  England." 

Besides  the  persons  I  have  noticed,  there 
are  some  others  more  particularly  interesting 
to  us  from  their  speaking  English.  One  of 
our  first  callers  was  a  Miss  Bourgeois,  who 
understands  the  language  well,  though  she 
speaks  as  yet  with  some  difficulty.     She  has 
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been  very  attentive  to  us,  and  only  our  sick 
family  has  prevented  our  seeing  her  more 
frequently.  There  is  a  Colonel  de  Vos, 
formerly  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  in  the  60th 
Regiment,  who  married  a  Quebec  lady.  He 
speaks  English  tolerably,  and  she  may  be 
considered  as  an  Englishwoman.  There 
are  also  three  sisters  of  English  descent,  by 
the  mother,  who  are  married  in  this  place, 
one  to  Huber  the  Ant-historian,  who  himself 
speaks  English,  I  am  told — his  wife  speaks 
it  fluently.  Another  sister  married  to  Baron 
de  Guimpre,  a  French  emigrant,  has  almost 
lost  her  English  by  learning  German.  She, 
however,  has  done  her  best  to  keep  up  a 
conversation  with  my  wife.  The  eldest 
sister,  Madame  Bourgeois, — no  relation  of 
the  former, — speaks,  as  she  says,  "  very  bad," 
but  she  speaks  it.  An  old  maid,  Mdlle. 
Burnaud,  understands  it  very  well,  as  she 
says,  but  will  not  speak  it.  She  has,  how- 
ever, lent  us  many  English  books  for  the 
amusement  of  William. 

Before  mentioning  a  valuable  acquaintance 
of  Skinner's,  1  must  go  a  little  into  history 
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and  politics,  which  are  warm  here  at  present, 
though  a  little  subsiding.  This  canton  was  a 
conquest  of  Bern,  and  was  always  treated  as  a 
conquest  during  the  ferment  of  the  French 
Revolution.  This  was  felt  most  galling,  and 
petitions  and  remonstrances  were  preferred  to 
the  Senate  of  Bern,  which  would  carry  matters 
with  a  high  hand,  and  laid  the  petitioners 
and  remonstrancers  by  the  heels.  These, 
through  their  friends,  sought  the  protection 
of  the  French  Government,  and  the  Directory 
proclaimed  these  oppressed  persons  to  be 
under  its  protection.  Seeing  themselves 
thus  backed,  and  being,  perhaps,  instigated 
underhand,  the  Vaudois  asserted  their  in- 
dependence, expelled  the  Bern  Bailiffs,  and 
prepared  for  resistance.  Upon  Bern's  send- 
ing troops  against  them,  the  French  troops 
entered  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud  for  their 
protection.  As  Bern  did  not  give  way, 
they  proceeded  from  defensive  to  offensive 
measures,  entered  the  canton  of  Bern,  and 
finally  took  the  town,  which  foolishly  resisted. 
The  consequence  was  the  plunder  of  Bern, 
the  carrying  off  to  Paris  the  immense  treasure 
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of  the  State,  and  enormous  contributions. 
After  various  changes,  too  long  to  be  here 
enumerated,  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  con- 
stituted an  independent  canton,  and  had  a 
constitution  given  it  by  Buonaparte,  by 
which  the  power  was  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  what  are  here  called  the  Democratic 
party.  On  the  abdication  of  Buonaparte  in 
1 8 14  the  government  of  the  canton,  having 
lost  its  protector,  feared  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Bern  again,  which  had  shown  a 
great  desire  to  recover  this  country.  Whilst 
this  affair  stood,  as  it  were,  in  suspense, 
Buonaparte  returned ;  the  Democrats  were 
now  in  high  spirits,  and  the  others  down 
in  the  mouth.  Bitterness  and  violence 
rose  high  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  when  the 
Swiss  Confederacy  joined  the  allies  against 
Buonaparte,  the  Vaudois  were  not  to  be 
trusted.  Their  troops  were  sent  for  the  most 
part  into  garrison,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Switzerland,  by  the  orders  of  the  Diet.  The 
agitation  of  men's  minds  during  these  periods 
was  excessive,  and  though  now  all  seems  quiet, 
a  great  deal  of  rancour  lurks  at  the  bottom. 
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At  the  head  of  the  government  of  this  dis- 
trict is  a  M.  du  Thon.  With  a  son  of  this 
gentleman,  Albert  du  Thon,  Skinner  made 
acquaintance  about  ten  days  ago.  Albert 
has  had  an  excellent  education,  is  very  well 
informed,  speaks  the  language  better  than 
most  people  here,  and  has  fortunately  the 
same  desire  to  improve  himself  in  English, 
of  which  he  knows  a  little,  which  Skinner 
has  to  improve  his  French.  They  have 
agreed  to  meet  every  day,  and  when  the 
weather  does  not  allow  of  walking  they  read 
and  converse  together  in  their  rooms. 

Just  when  Skinner  was  beginning  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  this  arrangement,  he 
found  himself  baited  on  all  sides  by  the 
aristocrats,  who  form  nine  -  tenths  of  our 
acquaintances  here,  and  if  he  would  give 
way  to  their  suggestions,  hints,  and  insinua- 
tions, he  must  give  up  his  acquaintance  at 
once  with  Albert.  He  was  at  first  very  huffy 
and  indignant,  felt  then  rather  uncomfortable, 
and  I  think  would  have  slackened  in  his  friend- 
ship with  Albert  if  we  had  not  encouraged 
him.     We  have  a  good  deal  of  laugh  and  talk 
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amongst  ourselves  about  this    affair,   which 
has  led  me  to  give  it  you  at  some  length. 

One  of  my  great  cronies  is  old  Pestalozzi, 
one  of  the  best  of  human  beings,  but  who  is 
of  no  use  as  a  language  master,  for  he  speaks 
French  worse  than  I  do,  and  his  German  is 
highly  provincial.  The  Institute  founded  by 
him,  by  its  success  in  some  branches,  and 
the  justness  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded,  and  which  are  not  so  much  the 
result  of  learning  or  experience  as  of  a  fine 
discriminating  feeling,  has  excited  attention 
all  over  the  Continent.  Nothing  but  the 
noise  about  Bell1  and  Lancaster2  could  have 
prevented  his  name  reaching  into  our  country, 
where  it  has  scarce  ever  been  heard.  I  do 
not  wish  to  depreciate  those  plans,  which, 
as  far  as  their  object  goes,  viz.,  to  instruct 
the  many  in  reading,  writing,  etc.,  at  as  small 
a  cost  as  possible,  and  well,  have  had  all 
the  success  they  could  desire.  But  I  think 
it   is  highly  probable   that   if  no    assistance 

1  Andrew   Bell,    1753-1832,    founder  of  the    Madras   system  of 
education. 

2  Joseph  Lancaster,  177S-1S3S,  founder  of  the  Lancasterian  system 
of  education. 
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had  been  afforded  from  without,  if  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  and  public  meetings  had 
not  pushed  the  thing  into  prurience,  it  might 
never  have  been  known  but  at  Madras  and 
in  the  Borough.  Fortunately  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  it  found  powerful  and  wealthy- 
protectors. 

The  case  was  far  different  here.  Induced 
by  a  benevolent  heart,  Pestalozzi  undertook 
in  1798,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  the  care 
and  management  of  an  orphan  house,  which 
had  been  erected  in  one  of  the  little  cantons, 
where  the  ravages  of  French  and  Austrians, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  e?i  masse 
to  the  former,  had  reduced  the  country  to 
the  highest  state  of  misery. 

As  the  women  had  joined  in  the  ranks, 
numerous  families  of  children  were  left  totally 
unprotected,  and  beggary,  vice,  and  the  worst 
habits  increased  the  horrors  of  this  once 
happy  and  innocent  little  people. 

Pestalozzi,  with  a  single  female  servant 
to  superintend  the  domestic  concerns,  under- 
took this  unpromising  office.  The  difficulties 
he  had   to  encounter   were  far  greater  and 
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more  various  than  can  be  well  conceived,  or 
than  I  could  well  describe,  if  I  had  room. 
He  lived,  eat,  and  slept  in  the  midst  of 
eighty  of  these  little  unfortunate  beings. 
He  never  quitted  them,  but  by  his  kindness 
and  unremitted  attentions  he  gained  such 
an  influence  over  them,  that  not  only  order, 
regularity,  and  good  behaviour  were  preva- 
lent, but  also,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
these  poor  children  had  made  such  progress 
in  their  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as 
excited  general  astonishment,  and  the  more 
so  as  he  had  not  had  a  single  assistant. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the 
scourge  of  war  fell  again  upon  this  unhappy 
district.  Pestalozzi's  little  flock  was  dispersed, 
and  the  orphan  house  converted  into  a  mili- 
tary magazine  or  hospital  by  the  Austrians. 
His  success  with  these  boys  now  determined 
him,  however,  to  prosecute  this  experiment 
further,  and  he  opened  a  school  in  another 
part  of  Switzerland,  where  one  of  the 
cantonal  governments  gave  him  the  use  of 
a  building.  Hither  he  took  many  of  his 
first  scholars  at  his  own  charge,  who  after- 
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wards  repaid  his  generosity  by  proving  his 
most  valuable  assistants. 

The  general  attention,  however,  had  been 
roused.  His  school  had  been  visited,  and 
his  method  approved  by  many  competent 
judges,  upon  whose  report  several  men  of 
ability  came  to  offer  their  assistance  in  his 
new  establishment.  Some  of  these  had 
been  impressed  with  such  an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  method,  that  they  left 
lucrative  permanent  situations  to  become 
fellow -labourers  with  one  who,  instead  of 
being  able  to  reward  them,  was,  in  the 
general  opinion,  sacrificing  his  little  fortune 
to  his  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  The 
building  which  had  been  lent  him  was  soon 
after  wanted  for  other  purposes,  and  he  had 
new  quarters  to  seek.  The  establishment 
was  now  become  numerous,  for  the  terms 
on  which  he  took  boarders  were  so  low  as 
to  tempt  even  the  economical  Swiss,  and, 
for  want  of  an  appropriate  dwelling,  was 
obliged  to  separate  for  some  time.  Soon 
after  this  the  town  of  Yverdun,  having  the 
castle,  in  which  the  Bern  Bailiff  had  formerly 
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resided,  on  their  hands  (a  large  and  suitable 
building),  offered  it  to  Pestalozzi  in  the  hope 
of  benefiting  their  town  by  the  strangers 
whom  the  Institute  might  draw  thither. 
Here  then  Pestalozzi  settled  in  1805,  and 
has  not  since  been  disturbed.  The  use  of 
this  building  without  rent  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  support  the  Institution  ever  received, 
but  as  an  innovation  it  has  experienced  not 
only  detraction,  sneers,  and  ridicule,  but  even 
active  opposition.  In  spite  of  all  which, 
and  of  the  poverty  of  its  founder,  it  has 
drawn  the  eyes  of  Europe  upon  it,  and  has 
sent  out  young  men  into  Russia,  Spain,  and 
several  countries  of  Germany  to  found 
similar  institutions  at  the  call  of  the  govern- 
ment of  those  countries. 

There  are  at  present  three  men  of  talent 
and  great  respectability  sent  from  a  German 
university  to  study  the  method,  besides 
several  others  on  similar  errands.  No  one 
who  has  given  himself  the  time  to  study 
the  method  has  failed  to  give  it  his  appro- 
bation. A  transient  view,  indeed,  may  cause 
an  unfavourable    impression,    for  nothing  is 
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done  to  catch  the  eye.  The  method  has 
been  adopted  with  varied  success  in  different 
branches  of  instruction.  In  some  branches 
the  true  application  of  the  principle  is  yet 
to  be  discovered,  whilst  in  others  the  result 
has  fully  proved  its  excellence  and  truth. 

I  daresay  I  shall  have  raised  your  curiosity 
by  this  little  history,  and  I  regret  my  inability 
to  satisfy  it  by  worthily  displaying  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  plan  proceeds.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  do  my  best  some  time 
or  other.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is,  I  believe, 
an  account  published,  or  to  be  published,  in 
England  by  a  Mr.  Sings,  who  resided  for 
some  months  with  Pestalozzi,  studying  the 
method. 

I  have  been  so  runaway  with  that  I  have 
scarcely  room  to  send  my  most  affectionate 
regards  to  you  and  all  yours,  as  well  as  all 
our  other  friends,  in  which  my  wife's  are 
included.  It  is  three  days  since  I  began 
my  letter,  during  which  time  William  has 
continued  to  gain  strength,  and  his  cough  is 
better. — Adieu,  Tho.   Langton. 


X 


Champitet,  1S//1  J/cn   1 S 1 6. 

My  dear  Sister — Your  last  letter  arrived 
the  day  of  our  removal  to  this  place.  We 
had  been  prepared  for  the  melancholy 
intelligence  it  brought  us  by  a  letter  of 
Zachary's  to  Skinner  written  the  day  he 
left  London.  A  previous  one  from  Joe 
Langton  had  led  me  to  believe  the  danger 
over  for  the  present,  and  I  was  willing  to 
hope  that  future  prudence  might  have 
enabled  Cornelius' 1  naturally  good  consti- 
tution to  have  rallied,  and  perfected  his 
recovery.  But  in  his  state  of  body  relapses 
are  so  usual,  and  often  so  fatal,  that  the 
news,  even  though  it  has  deeply  afflicted 
us,  did  not  surprise.  My  wife,  who  has 
seen  more  instances  of  the  kind  than  I  have, 

1  Died  at  Kirkham,  2nd  May  1816. 
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had  from    the    first    had    but  faint   expecta- 
tion   of    his    recovery,     and    even    on    the 
day  we  left   Kirkham    she    remarked  to  me 
that   she    thought    she    perceived    his   legs 
to    be   enlarged.     Probably   the  catastrophe 
has  been  preparing  for  some  time,  and  was 
inevitable.      We    ought    therefore,    perhaps, 
to    be    thankful    that    he    was    enabled    to 
bear  it  with  such  patience   and  equanimity, 
and    that    he  was   surrounded    by    so    many 
good  kind  nurses,  for  all  of  whom  he  had  such 
a  warm  affection.       I  feel  it  as  a  misfortune 
not  to  have  been  able  to  join  you  in  these 
last  cares  for   our   dear  Cornelius,    but    not 
exactly  for   the    reason    for    which  you   say 
you  could    have    wished   for    my   assistance. 
I  should  not  have  recommended  persevering 
in  any  attempts    to    turn   his  thoughts   into 
a  course  which  they  did  not   spontaneously 
fall   into.     For  there    is    often  attendant  on 
bodily  suffering,   and    also   on    old   age,   an 
inability  to  fix  the  mind  on  serious  subjects, 
and    the    fruitless    attempt    to   do    it  some- 
times   makes    people    unnecessarily    uneasy 
and  unhappy,  from   the   idea  that  they  are 
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not  in  a  proper  state  of  mind,  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  state  of  the  body  is  alone  at  fault. 
For  my  part  I  think  it  fortunate  when  the 
attention  can  be  taken  off  from  the  suffering 
of  the  body  by  any  subject  that  excites  a 
little  interest,  and  I  see  nothing  to  regret 
on  this  head.  The  satisfactory  settlement 
which  he  had  made  of  his  affairs  left  his 
mind  quite  at  ease  on  temporal  subjects, 
and  I  know  no  one  who  has  juster  ground 
for  comfortable  hope  hereafter.  His  life 
was  not  merely  inoffensive,  it  was  also  a 
life  of  active  benevolence,  and  though  his 
judgment  might  often  err  in  selecting  the 
objects  of  his  kindness,  and  the  occasions 
of  exerting  it,  yet  his  intentions,  which  are 
the  only  things  worth  considering,  were, 
I  believe,  always  pure.  Often  when  we 
have  laughed  at  the  manner,  a  little 
Quixotic,  in  which  he  used  to  exert  himself 
for  those  whom  he  took  under  his  pro- 
tection, one  could  not  but  venerate  the 
disinterestedness  and  warmth  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause.  His 
faults  were  in  a  great    measure  the  natural 
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consequence  of  his  misfortune,  and  yet  few 
people  I  believe  have  fewer.  All  he  had  we 
saw,  for  he  had  no  idea  of  concealment. 

A  few  years,  my  dear  sister,  have  reduced 
our  family  to  half  the  number  at  which  it 
had  stood  for  near  forty  years,  before  the 
death  of  poor  John,  and  the  remainder  of 
us  are  going  fast  down  hill.  Yet  a  few 
years  and  the  reunion  for  which  we  hope 
will  have  taken  place,  and  left  the  stage  to 
the  rising  generation. 

We  have  been  here  about  four  or  five 
days,  and  hitherto  have  found  ourselves 
comfortably  and  agreeably  situated.  We 
are  much  better  lodged,  our  table  is  better 
filled,  though  not  so  much  a  tanglaise,  and 
the  old  lady  shows  a  great  desire  to  make 
us  at  home  and  at  our  ease. 

We  had  had  it  hinted  to  us  that  she  was 
very  particular,  and  that  we  might  very  likely 
get  into  some  awkward  disagreement  with 
her,  but  I  have  little  fear  of  it.  She  is  a 
very  decided  character,  speaks  freely  her 
opinion  to  whoever  it  may  be,  and  is  one 
that  will  not  suffer  herself  to  be  put  upon, 
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if  the  occasion  calls  for  it.  She  will  make  a 
mauvats  compliment  with  as  much  sang  froid 
as  say  a  civil  thing,  but  she  is  with  all  that  a 
perfect  gentlewoman,  has  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense,  and  makes  her  remarks  on  any 
little  awkwardnesses  which  she  remarks  in 
the  children,  and  sometimes  also  in  Skinner, 
with  great  good -humour,  and  in  a  manner 
that  one  cannot  be  offended  at.  The 
same  with  little  improprieties  of  language, 
so  that  I  hope  we  shall  all  profit  from  her 
society.  A  few  days  before  we  came  to 
her  she  told  me  she  had  heard  of  such  and 
such  proceedings  amongst  my  servants,  who, 
to  say  truth,  had  got  a  little  the  master, 
and  desired  me  to  explain  to  George  that 
it  would  not  be  the  case  in  her  house. 

She  begged  me,  if  there  should  be  any- 
thing that  was  not  pleasant,  however 
trifling,  to  speak  to  her  about  it  directly, 
and  not  let  a  small  thing  become  great  by 
neglecting  it.  We  should  then  explain,  and 
as  she  thought  we  were  both  sensible, 
rational  folk,  we  should  agree  upon  all 
points  of  importance.     She  appears  pleased 
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with  the  children,  and  tries  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  them.  They  on  their  side 
are  relaxing  from  the  little  shyness  they 
showed  at  first,  and  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  change  we  have  made.  They 
ramble  about,  and  are  improved  in  their 
looks  since  we  came  here. 

In  John  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment, he  was  very  much  reduced  by  his 
illness,  which  hung  about  him  some  time 
after  the  doctor  had  dropped  his  visits. 
Anne  is  looking  well  and  fat  again,  and 
William  looks  as  well  as  I  ever  saw  him, 
but  his  four  months'  confinement  to  the 
room  has  tendered  and  weakened  him  a 
little.  To  return  to  Madame  du  Peyrou, 
with  whom  I  know  you  will  wish  me  to 
make  you  acquainted.  She  will  be  near 
seventy,  I  think,  but  as  active  and  spirited, 
as  gay  and  cheerful,  as  most  women  of 
half  that  age.  As  a  proof  of  it  she 
proposes  to  borrow  Skinner's  horse,  and 
ride  out  sometimes  with  Anne.  She  has 
at  present  a  nephew  on  a  visit  to  her,  a 
young  man  of  about  four-  or  five-and-twenty. 
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but  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
paralytic,  and  whom  it  was  distressing  to 
see  at  first.  But  he  is  so  cheerful,  sensible, 
and  very  well  educated  and  informed,  that 
he  is  certainly  an  addition  to  the  party. 
His  father  and  sister  are  also  expected  on 
a  visit  in  a  short  time,  as  is  also  a  French 
gentleman,  an  old  friend  of  her  late  hus- 
band's, with  whom  she  expects  we  shall  be 
much  pleased. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  children  are 
as  follows.  William  and  Anne  go  into  town 
every  morning,  where  they  pass  three  hours 
at  the  apartments  of  Mdlle.  Bourgeois, 
which  she  has  obligingly  offered,  an  offer 
of  which  we  were  very  glad  to  avail 
ourselves.  They  will  there  have  lessons 
in  music,  French,  geography,  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  and  perhaps  German.  We 
dine  at  two,  and  the  afternoons  they  will 
have  to  themselves,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  Latin  and  Greek  that  William  and 
I  shall  amuse  ourselves  with,  but  which 
I  daresay  will  be  no  great  matter,  and  of 
an  hour  and  half  three  times  a  week,  which 
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the  drawing -master  will  claim,  from  half- 
past  five  to  seven.  John  runs  wild  for 
another  week  to  recruit,  when  we  shall  send 
him  again  to  the  Castle  at  nine,  from  which 
he  will  return  at  half-past  three.  It  will  not 
be  fair  to  look  to  him  as  a  specimen  of 
Pestalozzi's  method,  for  he  will  only  attend 
about  half  the  usual  hours,  and  for  a  short 
time ;  but  he  will  be  employed,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  the  simplicity  of  the  Castle  fare  will 
have  a  good  effect  upon  him,  for  he  has  natu- 
rally a  partiality  for  the  savouries,  which  I 
have  sometimes  thought  was  the  cause  of 
the  gravelly  complaint  to  which  his  constitu- 
tion shows  a  tendency.  The  winter,  which 
threatened  to  be  endless,  gave  way  the  day 
before  we  came  here.  No  one  here  re- 
collects such  a  winter,  and  by  the  accounts 
we  have  heard  from  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  complaint.  Since  we  have  been 
here  the  weather  has  been  delightful,  and 
though  the  situation  is  not  so  romantic  or 
beautiful  as  some  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
it  is    very   beautiful.     The   estate    runs    for 
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about  a  mile  along  the  lake.  An  avenue 
and  nice  gravelled  road  for  about  half  the 
distance  brings  you  to  the  house,  beyond 
which  a  pleasant  wood,  with  wild  but 
convenient  walks,  continues  to  a  brook 
which  is  the  boundary,  and  a  pretty  water- 
fall makes  an  agreeable  finish  to  the 
promenade. 

The  distance  from  Yverdun  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  from  Blythe  to  Ormskirk,  and 
from  some  association  of  ideas,  I  have  scarce 
ever  spoke  of  Yverdun  since  we  came  here 
without  calling  it  Ormskirk. 

We  have  the  town  of  Granson  just 
opposite  to  us,  an  ugly  town  when  you  are 
in  it,  but  seen  from  hence  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  close  upon  the  lake, 
and  flanked  by  its  old  castle,  it  very  much 
enlivens  the  scene,  and  makes  up  in  some 
measure  for  the  want  of  motion  on  the  lake. 
There  is  little  trade  passing — a  few  large 
flat-bottomed  boats  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  and  a  few  fishing -boats  are  all  we 
see.  One  might  have  a  large  safe  boat  here 
for  two  and  a  half  or  three  guineas,  and  a 
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crew  to  manage  it  for  half-a-crown  a  day, 
but  I  have  determined  not  to  indulge  the 
whim,  as  it  would  be  occasionally  an  addi- 
tional source  of  anxiety  on  account  of  the 
children. 

The  principal  beauty  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  the  river  Orbe,  from  the  town  of  Orbe  to 
its  source.  I  have  been  twice  there.  The 
river  for  five  or  six  miles  resembles  the 
Clyde  in  that  part  of  its  course  where  the 
falls  are  winding  through  high  perpendicular 
banks  of  limestone.  From  the  summit  of 
these  banks  the  ground  falls  away  on  either 
side,  still  steep  but  very  accessible,  and 
agreeably  wooded.  There  is  only  one  fall, 
but  it  is  very  fine,  especially  when  the  water 
is  high,  as  it  was  when  I  saw  it.  For  about 
two  miles  from  the  source  the  high  steep 
banks  disappear,  and  the  river  meanders 
almost  like  the  Forth  at  Stirling,  through  a 
sweet  romantic  valley,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  the  neat  handsome  village  of  Vallorbe. 
At  the  head  of  the  valley  the  river  rises  up, 
as  by  enchantment,  from  the  foot  of  a  very 
high    perpendicular    rock,    having    found  its 
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way    by    a   subterraneous   course    from    the 
lake  of  Joux  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Skinner  has  been  at  Lausanne  again  for  a 
couple  of  days  with  his  friend  Albert,  and  is 
highly  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  situ- 
ation. In  a  few  days  he  goes  in  the  same 
society  to  Geneva  for  a  week,  and  seems  on 
the  whole  likely  to  be  able  to  give  a  better 
account  of  the  country  than  I  shall.  My 
wife  does  not  think  it  prudent  or  safe  to 
leave  the  children  as  yet  (our  servant-maid 
having  little  memory  or  forethought,  though 
willing  enough  and  good-natured),  and  I 
cannot  think  of  leaving  her,  as  Madame  du 
Peyrou  does  not  speak  English,  nor  my 
wife  French.  During  the  winter  she  had  too 
much  anxiety  to  be  able  to  give  her  mind 
to  any  study  of  the  kind,  but  for  the  last 
month  she  has  read  almost  daily  with  Mdlle. 
Bourgeois.  She  is  come  into  town  with  the 
children  this  morning  to  renew  her  studies, 
and  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  my  letter  I  shall 
go  to  fetch  her  home.  George's  proficiency 
in  the  language  fills  us  all  with  surprise.  We 
never  think  anything  of  sending  him  with  a 
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message,  or  to  make  an  inquiry,  he  seems  to 
understand  everything  that  is  said  to  him, 
and  to  make  himself  understood.  John  has 
been  a  diligent  master  to  him,  writing  out 
verbs  "regular,"  and  retailing  in  George's 
room  all  he  has  himself  learnt  at  the  Castle, 
or  in  the  parlour.  From  a  passage  in  the 
former  part  of  my  letter  you  might  perhaps 
suppose  George  had  not  conducted  himself 
with  moderation,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
He  has  been  as  ever  careful,  economical, 
and  attentive  to  my  interest.  But  the  Swiss 
servants,  who  are  kept  here  in  the  most 
simple  manner,  were  like  hungry  cattle  in  a 
poor  field  adjoining  a  luxuriant  one,  ill 
fenced  off.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  enforce 
the  strict  rule  of  a  Swiss  pin-fold,  and  as  a 
few  weeks  of  our  housekeeping  only  re- 
mained, George  shut  one  eye  and  I  both. 
My  wife  was  out  of  the  scrape,  having  re- 
signed her  place  as  chief  of  that  department. 
And  now,  my  dear  sister,  adieu  for  the 
present.  Remember  us  all  as  usual  to  all 
our  kind  and  good  relatives  and  friends  at 
Kirkham,  and  to  my  Aunt  Hankinson,  and 
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when  you  have  the  opportunity  to  my  Aunt 
Feilden.1  St.  Michael's'2  I  consider  as  a 
suburb  of  Kirkham.  Tell  my  nephews  that 
we  have  now  here  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
theirs,  and  his  family,  Mr.  Suard  of  Lan- 
caster. He  married  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Strick- 
land's.— Adieu  again,  your  ever  affectionate 
brother,  Tho.   Langton. 

1  Widow  of  Joseph  Feilden  of  Witton. 
'-'  The  Rev.  Hugh  Hornby,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael's  on  Wyre. 
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Champitet,  29//1  June  18 16. 

My  dear  Sister — I  begin  to  think  it 
very  long  since  I  heard  from  you  or  any 
of  my  Kirkham  friends.  I  have  indeed  no 
claim  upon  any  one  but  you,  for  hitherto  I 
have  only  written  to  you,  and  my  wife,  I 
believe,  is  in  debt  to  some  of  her  nieces. 
She  has  been  a  diligent  correspondent  to 
her  sister,  but  has  scarcely  written  to  any 
one  else,  nor  had  time  for  it,  to  say  the 
truth,  till  we  came  here.  Our  time  here  has 
passed  very  agreeably,  and  would  have  done 
still  more  so  if  the  weather  had  been  more 
settled.  But  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
seems  to  extend  into  the  summer,  which  has 
been  for  the  most  part  wet  and  cold,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  fine  days  intervening. 
These  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  mostly 
to  walk  or  ride  about  near  home. 
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One  day  we  went,  the  whole  family,  to 
see  the  source  of  the  Orbe,  where  I  had 
been  before,  and  since  then  I  have  made 
two  little  excursions  of  a  day,  one  to  mount 
the  Chasseral,  a  mountain  in  the  chain  of 
the  Jura  near  Yverdun,  and  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  chain.  I  was  well  rewarded 
for  my  fatigue,  though  disappointed  in  my 
hopes  of  a  fine  view  of  the  Alps,  which  were 
enveloped  in  mist.  But  the  near  view  was 
rich,  and  the  ascent  alongside  a  gorge  in  the 
chain  presented  glimpses  of  an  abyss  that 
would  have  set  my  nerves  in  uproar  a  year 
or  two  ago.  I  am  still  a  little  of  a  coward, 
or  at  least  the  unsteadiness  of  my  head  on 
great  elevations  gives  me  the  appearance  of 
it,  but  1  hope  I  am  improving.  In  mounting 
Ehrenbreitstein  opposite  Coblentz  last  autumn 
my  tremors  excited  the  risibility  of  a  neigh- 
bouring party,  but  I  have  passed  coolly  since 
then  over  tracks  much  more  formidable. 

I  should  not  boast,  however,  for  at  Vallorbe 
I  remained  quietly  on  the  near  side  of  the 
spring  whilst  all  the  rest  save  Camille 1  walked 

1  Camille  de  Pury. 
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round  it  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock.  Even 
poor  Alfred  ]  was  carried  over  on  the  back  of 
my  coachman,  who  would  fain  have  performed 
the  same  service  for  Camille  and  myself. 

You  will  think  I  have  flown  off  from 
the  abysses  in  ascending  the  Chasseral 
from  terror  at  the  recollection,  but  in  fact 
there  was  no  danger  there.  I  had  combined 
a  little  botanical  pursuit  with  the  excursion, 
so  that  what  with  scarce  plants,  and  the 
richly  wooded  chasms  below  our  feet,  and 
the  laughing  plains  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
spread  before  us,  we  had  a  great  treat  at 
small  expense.  My  companion  was  a 
German  whom  I  have  got  acquainted  with. 
Skinner  declined  accompanying  us,  as  he 
thought  the  conversation  would  be  often  in 
German,  and  about  plants.  I  have  made 
another  trip  to  these  mountains  with  M.  de 
Fleury,  our  hostess'  French  visitor,  and  in 
addition  to  the  objects  and  recompenses 
of  the  former  trip  we  had  a  hunt  after 
picturesque  beauties  and  situations,  for  M. 
de  Fleury   draws  and  paints  like   an  artist. 

1  Alfred  de  Pury. 
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His  visit,  indeed,  into  Switzerland  has  this 
principal  object,  and  he  has  left  Champitet 
this  morning  on  a  tour  into  the  wilder  part 
of  the  country,  where  he  means  to  stay  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  studying  nature  and 
painting,  as  he  says,  internally,  for  he  has 
brought  no  colours,  etc.,  with  him.  Our  hunt 
led  us  across  the  slope  of  a  mountain  which 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  rubbish 
which  has  fallen  from  the  cliffs  above. 
Patches  of  wood  and  verdure  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  some  places,  but  in 
others  the  rubbish  extends  from  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
without  interruption,  and  with  so  steep  a 
slope  that,  viewed  from  below  at  a  little 
distance,  it  appears  almost  perpendicular, 
though  in  fact  the  angle,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
is  about  450.  Giggleswick  Scar,  which  you 
will  recollect  very  well,  will  give  you  a  perfect 
idea  of  it,  if  you  imagine  it  extended  up  to 
the  height  of  Pendle  Hill  or  thereabouts. 

At  about  three-fourths  of  this  elevation 
did  I  follow  my  prospect  hunter  across  this 
tremendous  slope  without  a  track,  and  with 
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labour  and  exertion  that  made  the  perspiration 
run  off  my  face  in  streams,  sometimes  filling 
my  eyes,  sometimes  flowing  over  my  spec- 
tacles, so  that  I  could  not  see  my  way  or 
my  leader.  Every  now  and  then  a  great 
tin  box,  like  a  portmanteau,  which  I  had 
slung  across  my  shoulders  to  put  plants  in, 
came  slipping  round  and  encumbering  my 
knees,  so  that  upon  the  whole  I  was  in  a 
ridiculous  situation.  At  last  I  began  to 
think  myself  in  a  dangerous  one,  and  that 
if  my  foot  slipped,  or  my  footing  gave  way, 
I  should  not  stop  till  I  had  rolled  down  to 
the  bottom,  as  I  had  seen  several  heavy 
stones  do,  which  I  had  previously  amused 
myself  with  loosening,  and  making  fall. 
But  our  adventure  was  more  laborious  than 
dangerous,  and  would  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  situations  which  botanists,  mineralogists, 
and  prospect  hunters  encounter  every  day 
amongst  the  higher  Alps. 

As  soon  as  the  weather,  which  is  at  present 
very  unfavourable,  becomes  fair,  we  mean  to 
set  off  on  a  tour  round  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
which  we  reckon  will  occupy  us   about   ten 
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days.  After  our  return,  and  a  few  days' 
repose,  we  propose  to  go  for  about  a  month 
to  Interlachen,  a  village  in  a  valley  of  the 
higher  regions  of  Switzerland,  from  whence, 
as  weather,  and  legs,  and  heads  will  allow, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  see  some  of  the  more 
accessible  beauties  of  that  country.  You 
may  figure  me  to  yourself,  if  you  please, 
scrambling  amongst  the  rocks  with  a  per- 
pendicular abyss  of  a  couple  of  thousand  feet 
yawning  at  me,  a  staff  in  my  hand  armed  at 
one  end  with  a  pike  and  at  the  other  with  a 
hook,  shoes  armed  with  projecting  prongs 
upon  my  feet,  a  guide  before  and  another 
behind,  holding  a  pole  betwixt  me  and  death. 
You  may  figure  me  so  to  yourself,  but  no  one 
will  ever  see  me  in  such  a  situation.  If  I 
break  my  neck  it  will  be  by  a  much  humbler 
fall,  and  those  who  saw  me  in  Scotland  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  reassure  you,  if  you  should 
feel  any  uneasiness  on  my  account. 

We  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  change  of  residence.  The  old  lady, 
who  of  course  wished  to  make  a  profit  by  us, 
spreads  her  table  frugally,  but  not  scantily, 
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and  I  am  better  pleased  than  if  we,  and 
especially  the  children,  were  tempted  by 
tit-bits  and  rarities.  In  some  things  she  is 
more  liberal  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect, 
and  she  seldom  lets  a  day  pass  without  pro- 
ducing foreign  wines,  which  are  not  in  our 
agreement.  Fortunately  for  our  sobriety 
her  wines  are  not  always  of  the  best. 

We  have  had  no  disagreement  of  any 
kind.  Her  brother,  who  stayed  here  with 
his  daughter  about  ten  days,  is  a  very  agree- 
able, very  modest  and  unassuming  old  gentle- 
man, rather  over  polite,  and  so  fearful  of 
giving  trouble  to  anybody  that  in  his  own 
house  he  often  deprives  himself  for  fear  of 
inconveniencing  his  children  or  his  servants, 
singular  enough  in  an  old  soldier.  He  was 
formerly  in  the  Swiss  corps  in  the  French 
service,  and  is  now  a  colonel  in  one  of  the 
Swiss  Militia  regiments,  as  also  high  in  office 
in  the  civil  government  of  his  canton.  His 
daughter,  Camille  de  Pury,  is  a  fine  girl  of 
about  nineteen,  not  handsome,  but  a  good 
figure,  and  very  agreeable.  She  took  a  deal 
of  notice  of  Anne,   who  attached  herself  to 
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Camille  most  closely,  and,  if  our  plans  admit 
of  it,  she  is  to  pay  Camille  a  visit  of  a  week 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  at  Neufchatel. 
The  son,  Alfred  de  Pury,  continues  here  ;  his 
situation  is  without  hope  of  amendment,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  becoming  worse,  I  think. 
He  can  walk  upon  level  ground,  and  moves 
about  a  good  deal,  but  he  cannot  raise  him- 
self from  his  chair  without  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, and  he  is  carried  upstairs.  But  he  has 
his  enjoyments,  is  cheerful  and  amiable  in 
his  manners,  well  informed,  and  desirous  of 
improving  himself. 

He  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  in 
Germany  studying,  and  speaks  the  language 
pretty  well.  He  is  desirous  of  learning 
English,  and  reads  to  some  of  us  every  now 
and  then  for  half  an  hour,  and  can  already 
translate  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  He 
and  my  wife  try  to  make  a  little  conversation 
every  day  between  French  and  English,  and 
succeed  sometimes  pretty  well,  sometimes 
they  are  a  little  at  cross  purposes.  William 
seems  very  fond  of  Alfred. 

The  children  are  all  perfectly  at  their 
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ease  in  speaking  French  now,  though  they 
speak  it  very  incorrectly  as  yet.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  me  and  Skinner.  My  wife  is  the 
hindmost,  as  you  will  naturally  suppose,  her 
anxieties  and  occupations  during  the  winter 
left  no  room  for  so  dry  study,  but  for  the 
last  two  months  she  has  been  diligent.  The 
pronunciation  will  be  her  greatest  difficulty  ; 
she  understands  pretty  well  all  she  reads, 
but  she  cannot  follow  the  conversation,  and 
sometimes  says  she  despairs  of  ever  doing  it, 
or  being  able  to  speak.  Were  we  to  remain 
in  a  French  family  much  longer  I  have  no 
doubt  she  would  get  as  much  facility  as  would 
place  her  at  her  ease  in  company,  which  she 
has  hitherto  avoided,  where  she  could,  on  that 
account.  The  children  continue  well,  and 
we  are  in  hopes  that  the  next  winter  may 
pass  over  without  alarm  or  anxiety,  but  the 
recollection  of  the  last  winter  has  made  us 
determine  to  ask  Miss  Currer  to  join  us,  if 
her  health  permits  her. 

It  appears  to  have  been  very  tickle  this 
last  winter,  and  therefore,  if  she  can  travel, 
the  mild  climate  we  mean  to  seek  may  be 
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advantageous  also  to  her.  We  understand 
that  Rawdon  Briggs,  whose  health  still  con- 
tinues delicate,  and  who  has  had  a  severe 
attack  of  inflammation  on  the  breast  this 
spring,  means  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  he  may  probably  in  that  case 
accompany  her.  If  she  joins  us  she  will 
most  likely  set  out  some  time  in  the  course  of 
the  month  of  August,  and  if  you  have  any 
letters,  or  anything  is  coming  to  me  which 
is  too  heavy  for  the  post,  she  would  take 
charge  of  it.  Will  you  intimate  this  to  the 
Captain,1  or  my  sister  Langton,  and  if  they 
have  anything  to  forward,  as  I  hope  by  this 
time  they  will,  the  opportunity  ought  not  to 
be  lost.  I  will  desire  Miss  Currer  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  time  of  her  departure, 
and  where  a  parcel  will  find  her — probably 
the  safest  by  sending  it  to  Zachary,  whom 
she  will  see  on  her  way.  My  wife  and  the 
children  join  me  in  kind  and  affectionate 
remembrances  to  all  our  dear  relatives,  as 
does  Skinner.  —  Adieu,  dear  Cicely,  your 
affectionate  brother,  Tho.   Langton. 

1  Son  of  John  Langton,  the  eldest  brother. 
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My  wife,  who  promised  to  write  to  both 
Margaret  and  Bessy,  and  who  moreover  is  in 
debt  to  Jane1  and  Bessy  Langton,  Mrs.  Hugh 
and  Bessy  (St.  Michael's),  dare  not  face  her 
creditors,  and  desires  me  to  propose  a  com- 
position— which  is  that  she  will  write  them 
a  general  epistle  after  our  return  from  the 
Alps,  if  she  can  possibly  find  time,  which 
they  must  accept  and  grant  her  a  certificate, 
or  she  must  fly  the  country.  She  has  so 
much  to  do  studying  with  the  children  French 
and  drawing,  sewing  for  them,  playing  at 
whist  with  Madame  du  Peyrou,  and  a  number 
of  et-ceteras  which  I  cannot  detail,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  meet  all  claims. 

I  hope  they  will  be  indulgent,  and  com- 
municate their  generosity  in  their  own 
handwriting,  and  as  in  duty  bound  she  will 
"  ever  pray,  etc." 

My  wife  desires  me  to  mention  as  a  piece 
of  news  that  George  is  about  the  best 
Frenchman  of  the  party,  which  I  can  confirm, 
bating  a  twang  of  the  patois. 

1   Mrs.  Joe  Birley. 
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Lucerne,  6th  September  1816. 

My  dear  Sister — It  is  now  above  two 
months  since  my  last  letter  to  you,  which,  if 
I  recollect  right,  was  written  when  we  were 
on  the  point  of  setting  off  on  a  tour  round 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  A  melancholy  letter 
arrived  from  you  to  Skinner  at  the  same 
moment,  and  I  have  since  that  received 
one  of  a  similar  description  from  you  my- 
self. 

I  hope  our  correspondence  for  the  future 
may  be  of  a  more  cheerful  description.  Your 
feelings  upon  these  occasions  must  have  been 
sorely  wounded.  Our  good  cousin  was  so 
universally  revered  that  all  will  regret  her 
loss,  though  none  so  acutely  as  you  and  a 
few  others,  who  for  a  long  period  of  years 
have  lived  upon  so  intimate  a  footing  with 
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her ;  but  you  could  hardly  esteem  her  more 
than  I  did. 

But  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  and 
considering  the  state  of  her  health  for  some 
time  back,  it  was  always  in  prospect,  and  I 
confess  I  bear  with  less  composure  the  loss 
of  a  little  girl  that  I  hardly  knew,  but  to 
whom  the  world  was  opening.  Though 
some  folks  will  have  it  that  it  is  but  a  sorry 
world,  yet  in  looking  forward,  either  for 
oneself  or  the  young  broods,  one's  thoughts 
are  generally  occupied  with  the  fine  weather, 
though  conscious  there  must  be  storms  and 
nipping  frost  occasionally.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing to  you  of  our  tour  round  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  as  my  wife  has  mentioned  it  in  her 
dividend,  but  proceed  to  our  further  trans- 
actions. Soon  after  our  return  I  urged 
Skinner  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
he  had  of  seeing  the  country,  and  to  make 
a  tour  into  those  more  interesting  parts, 
whither  my  family  was  too  cumbersome  to 
ramble ;  but  Skinner  wants  exertion  till 
urged  by  necessity,  and  then  he  has  as 
much    activity   as    most   young    men.     The 
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plan  was  too  troublesome,  and  his  principal 
objection  was  the  want  of  society. 

The  objection  was  a  natural  one,  but  it 
suggested  to  me  a  plan  for  his  improvement 
in  the  German  language  much  more  likely 
to  produce  a  good  effect  in  a  short  time 
than  the  one  I  had  proposed  for  Zachary's 
consideration.  As  there  was  no  time  to 
ask  his  approbation  I  took  all  responsibility 
upon  myself,  and  despatched  Skinner  in  a 
week  after  our  return  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva  on  a  tour,  on  foot,  through  Switzer- 
land and  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  with  a 
German  for  a  travelling  companion,  who  was 
to  employ  himself  in  instruction  occasionally, 
but  to  converse  altogether  in  German,  Skinner 
defraying  his  travelling  expenses. 

I  set  off  with  them  myself,  and  left 
Skinner  the  sixth  day  at  Bern,  from  whence 
I  returned  home,  and  he  turned  off  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  have  heard  from  him 
since,  and  he  seems  to  enjoy  his  tour.  His 
companion  has  also  written  to  me,  and  gives 
a  very  favourable  account  of  Skinner's  pro- 
gress   and    diligence.     The  journey    that    I 
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made  with  him  was  across  the  Jura  into  the 
Principality,  or  now  Canton,  of  Neufchatel, 
with  the  mild  beauties  of  which  I  was  highly 
pleased.  The  whole  canton  appears  like  a 
beautiful  park,  where  the  richest  verdure  is 
interspersed  with  a  profusion  in  a  succession 
of  little  valleys  of  all  shapes  and  dimensions. 
Neat,  clean  cottages  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  and  one  frequently  meets  with 
improvements  in  the  making  of  fine  new 
roads,  and  in  the  draining  of  morasses  and 
valleys,  which  one  would  think  could  not 
be  undertaken  but  by  wealthy  communities. 
Industry  shows  itself  there  in  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view.  It  is  not  the 
industry  of  numbers  collected  together  in  a 
manufactory,  and  enriching  no  one  but  the 
employer,  but  it  is  exerted  individually  by 
every  one  in  his  own  dwelling  and  for  his 
own  advantage.  Whether  in  a  political 
point  of  view  it  may  bring  as  much  wealth 
into  the  country  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
morals  do  not  suffer,  and  must  I  think  gain 
if,  as  is  said,  idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice. 
Luxury,  however,   is    the  stimulus    of  their 
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industry,  but  it  is  the  luxury  of  others. 
Watches,  watchwork,  and  lace  are  the  general 
employment,  and  keep  both  sexes  busily  at 
work. 

The  general  effect  is  particularly  pleasing 
to  the  eye  in  passing  through  the  country  ; 
an  universal  neatness  and  an  air  of  comfort 
appears  in  all  their  dwellings,  and  gives  an 
additional  grace  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
We  pursued  the  course  of  the  Doubs  for 
several  miles,  which  there  separates  the 
canton  from  France  —  it  was  a  delightful 
walk.  We  afterwards  passed  through  the 
valley  of  St.  Imiers,  a  very  pretty  retired 
valley  belonging  now  to  Bern.  At  the  end 
of  this  vale  there  is  a  singular  perforation  of 
the  rock,  apparently  natural,  through  which 
the  road  runs — it  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  About  a  mile  beyond  this  we  put 
up  for  the  night,  and  I  had  hardly  seated 
myself  in  a  comfortable  parlour  (the  others 
had  stopped  to  draw  the  Pierre  Pertius) 
before  I  was  joined  by  a  French  officer — a 
Colonel  of  the  Line,  I  think  of  the  18th — 
who  passed  the  evening  with   us,   and  was 
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very  agreeable  company.  Besides  many 
other  engagements  he  had  been  in  those  of 
Talavera  and  Albuera,  which  made  him 
doubly  interesting. 

The  following  day  took  us  through 
scenery  which  I  have  not  since  seen  sur- 
passed in  Switzerland,  if  equalled,  —  the 
vale  of  Miinster  or  Moutiers,  the  one  the 
German,  the  other  the  French  name.  Two 
interior  ranges  of  the  Jura  are  here  split 
across  from  top  to  bottom,  leaving  just  room 
for  a  rapid  and  noisy  little  river — the  Birs — 
and  the  road,  the  high,  impending  rocks, 
sometimes  perpendicular,  sometimes  falling 
back  a  little,  and,  wherever  a  projecting 
ledge  gave  leave,  covered  with  wood.  The 
capricious  windings  of  this  singular  valley, 
continually  leading  out  of  one  reach  into 
another,  kept  us  in  a  state  of  continued  ex- 
clamations and  surprise  for  five  or  six  miles. 
We  then  came  to  the  opening  between  the 
two  chains  of  the  Jura  forming  the  valley,  in 
which  is  the  town  of  Moutiers  ;  then  comes 
the  chasm  through  the  second  chain,  re- 
sembling the  former  passage,  and,  I   believe, 
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four  miles  through.  We  did  not  penetrate 
through,  but  returned  to  Moutiers  to  dinner. 
This  course  we  made  in  a  carriage,  the 
Colonel's  servant  being  our  driver. 

After  dinner  we  took  to  our  legs,  and 
made  for  the  first  and  highest  line  of  the 
Jura,  intending  to  cross  it  that  evening  ;  but 
the  ascent  was  more  difficult  and  tedious 
than  we  expected,  and  when  we  arrived  at 
the  summit  it  was  night.  We  made  our 
way  to  a  cottage,  such  as  the  Alpine  herds- 
men occupy  during  summer,  which,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  prospect  it  enjoys, 
is  much  visited,  and  has  a  room  with  a  fire- 
place, and  another  with  a  few  beds.  Here 
we  passed  the  night  in  the  hopes  of  being 
awake  early  in  the  morning  to  see  the  rising 
sun  gild  the  everlasting  snows  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  his  brethren  ;  but  mists  deprived  us  of 
this  beautiful  sight,  and  after  waiting  till 
eleven  o'clock  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  mist 
clear  away  we  were  obliged  to  descend 
only  half  gratified.  Nothing  worth  relating 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  my  tour, 
during  which,  when  bad  weather  made  walk- 
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ing  unpleasant,  I  had  indulged  with  a  car- 
riage ;  and  this  too  is  Skinner's  intention, 
so  that  he  will  not  be  over-fatigued  with  his 
tour. 

In  about  a  fortnight  after  my  return  I 
took  my  whole  family  for  another  tour,  in- 
tending to  be  absent  till  about  the  time  of 
Miss  Currer's  arrival.  Of  this  we  thought 
we  should  always  have  sufficient  notice  to  be 
ready  to  give  her  the  meeting,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  only  letter  which  as  yet  we  know 
to  have  miscarried  was  the  one  which  con- 
veyed the  intelligence  of  her  arrival  in 
London,  and  the  next  one  which  announced 
her  departure  did  not  reach  us  till  the  day 
assigned  for  her  arrival  at  Yverdun,  for, 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  upon  this 
occasion  the  Voiturier  does  not  pass  through 
Paris,  and  arrives  by  Amiens  three  or  four 
days  earlier.  We  had,  however,  made 
provision  for  such  a  case,  and  my  wife's 
friend,  Miss  Harriet  Bourgeois,  will  not  fail 
to  exert  herself  to  make  the  time  till  my 
wife's  return  pass  smoothly.  My  wife  and 
the  children  returned  home  as  soon  as  they 
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could,  and  I,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing  a 
little    more    of    the    country,    turned    off    in 
another  direction  with  my  knapsack  on  my 
back,  intending  to  rejoin  them  in  about  ten 
days  ;  but  bad  weather  has  thrown  me  beyond 
my  time.      I  shall  now,  however,  take  to  the 
diligence,  and  hope  in  three  days  more  to  be 
with  them.     Three  days  and  nights  of  this 
tour  have  been  passed  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  4350  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding    country,    but    in    vain  —  snow, 
rain,    mist,   storm,   and   biting   frost,   but   no 
clear  sky.     About  two  hours  of  partial  sun- 
shine showed  me  the  level  ground  of  Switzer- 
land,   twelve  or    fifteen    lakes,    innumerable 
towns    and    villages,    and    partially,    two    or 
three  at  a  time,  the  principal  snow  mountains. 
With   one  sight,   however,    I   was   gratified, 
which  probably  few  travellers  see — a  beauti- 
ful double  circular  rainbow  at  about  forty  or 
fifty  yards  below  me,  and  having  my  shadow 
in  the  rainbow,  my  head  in  the  centre,  which 
the    bow    surrounded   like   a   glory.        This 
beautiful  sight  continued  for  above  an  hour. 
I  must  postpone  my  account  of  this  journey 
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to  another  letter,  and  must  conclude  with  my 
affectionate  regards  to  all  my  kind  friends 
and  relations.  My  wife  and  children  were 
well  when  I  left  them.— Adieu, 

Tho.  Laxgtox. 


XIII 

CHAMPITET,  z%th  September  1 8 1 6. 

My  dear  Sister — I  wrote  you  a  letter 
from  Lucerne  wherein  I  gave  you  an 
account  of  our  proceedings  up  to  the  time 
of  our  leaving  this  place  to  make  a  tour 
in  the  interior.  Upon  this  excursion  the 
whole  of  the  live  stock  of  my  establish- 
ment was  collected  except  a  lame  horse, 
which  we  left  in  the  care  of  our  hostess' 
servants. 

On  our  way  to  Bern  we  passed  through 
two  towns,  both  famous,  the  one,  Avenches, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  and  a  city 
of  great  extent  and  population,  now  little 
more  than  a  village,  and  containing  scarcely 
a  thousand  inhabitants.  Ancient  coins  and 
antiques  of  various  descriptions  are  occasion- 
ally found   here.      The  most   remarkable  of 
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these  was  a  fine  mosaic  pavement,  which  was 
kept  with  great  care  whilst  the  town  belonged 
to  Bern,  and  for  its  better  preservation  a 
building  was  erected  over  it.  But  in  the 
revolution  of  1 798  the  newly  liberated  Pays 
de  Vaud,  with  a  spirit  of  contradiction  that  too 
often  identifies  itself  with  party  spirit,  gave 
the  building  as  a  barrack  for  French  cavalry, 
and  the  horses,  not  being  such  admirers  of 
art  and  antiquities  as  their  masters,  soon 
trampled  the  mosaic  to  atoms.  The  other 
town  I  alluded  to  is  Morat  or  Miirten,  where 
the  Swiss  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
powers  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Swiss  certainly  have  a  more 
ardent  patriotism  and  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  deeds  of  their  heroic  forefathers  than 
our  countrymen.  No  Swiss  could  be  found 
in  the  whole  country  ignorant  of  the  names 
Laupen,  Naefels,  Sempach,  Morat,  or  of  the 
deeds  performed  there,  and  their  effects  on 
their  fates  and  destinies  ;  whilst  amongst  us 
not  one  in  a  hundred  can  tell  where  our 
ancestors  shed  their  blood  to  obtain  or 
secure  our  freedom,  and  of  those  who  can, 
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many,  I  fear,  blush  for  these  transactions,  and 
would  wish  them  blotted  from  the  page  of 
our  history.  Formerly  one  used  to  hear  the 
names  of  Hampden  and  Sidney  mentioned 
with  respect,  but  the  man  would  be  hooted 
nowadays  who  would  venture  to  come  out  with 
such  unfashionable  names.  The  Swiss  are 
not  so  degenerate,  they  love  to  dwell  on  the 
deeds  of  the  worthies  of  other  times,  and  they 
have  not  forgot  how  to  act  in  the  same  spirit. 
In  the  revolution  of  1798  the  little  Canton 
of  Unterwalden,  with  a  population  of  little 
more  than  10,000,  resisted  for  many  days  the 
armies  of  France,  after  Bern  and  all  the 
other  greater  cantons  had  submitted  ;  nor  is 
there  anything  in  our  days  to  be  compared 
to  the  gallantry  and  steady  determination  of 
their  defence  against  overwhelming  numbers, 
except  only  the  siege  of  Saragossa. 

Bern  is  a  beautiful,  and  a  beautifully 
situated,  town,  but  it  has  rather  a  dull  appear- 
ance, from  all  the  streets  having  arcades  on 
each  side,  under  which  all  the  walkers  pass, 
and  within  which  are  the  shops ;  and,  as 
carriages  are  not  very  numerous,  the  streets 
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often  for  many  minutes  are  perfectly  empty. 
It  stands  on  high  ground,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  river,  which  is  broad 
and  rapid.  From  the  terrace  of  the  church- 
yard, which  looks  down  upon  the  river,  there 
is  also  a  fine  view  of  the  Alps,  and  the  walks, 
roads,  and  gardens  are  all  kept  in  the  neatest 
order,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  but  I  might  almost  say  throughout  the 
whole  canton.  I  left  my  wife  and  children 
at  Bern  and  took  a  trip  to  Freyburg,  where 
there  happened  to  be  an  amateur  music 
meeting.  All  Switzerland  contributed,  and 
all  the  performers,  vocal  as  well  as  instru- 
mental, were  amateurs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  leader  of  the  band,  and  a  few  plebeian 
instruments,  such  as  serpents,  bassoons,  etc. 
They  gave  us  the  "Creation"  of  Haydn  in 
very  good  style,  and  so  as  to  prove  the  state 
of  music  in  Switzerland  to  be  very  respect- 
able. There  was  to  be  a  concert  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  I  hastened  to  rejoin  my  family, 
who  had  contrived  to  amuse  themselves 
pretty  well  during  my  absence. 

From  Bern  we  proceeded  to  Thun,  situated 
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at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
at  the  entrance  into  the  more  mountainous 
district.  Hitherto  the  roads  had  been  such 
as  you  have  few  in  England  ;  indeed  through- 
out Switzerland  the  highroads  are  excellent. 
Here  we  left  our  carriage  and  embarked 
upon  the  lake,  which  we  traversed  length- 
ways— it  was  a  delightful  sail. 

The  banks  of  the  lake  are  pretty  rapid, 
and  the  mountains  on  each  side  about  the 
height  of  the  highest  Westmoreland  hills, 
but  richly  clothed  with  wood  intermingled 
with  the  finest  pasturage  up  to  the  top. 
Several  neat  -  looking  villages  and  small 
towns  are  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
farm-houses  and  alpine  huts  are  profusely 
scattered  over  the  landscape ;  some  of  the 
latter,  inhabited  only  during  summer,  appear 
to  be  in  situations  almost  inaccessible  and 
near  the  top  of  the  mountains.  The  higher 
mountains  towards  the  south  were  hid  in 
clouds  for  the  most  part,  but  we  got  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  at  their  snowy  summits,  ranging 
above  the  tops  of  the  nearer  mountains. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Thun  a  small 
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valley  of  about  two  miles  long  and  three- 
quarters  broad  spreads  itself  out  like  a 
bowling-green,  separating  it  from  the  lake 
of  Brienz. 

The  rapid  Aar  runs  through  it  from  lake 
to  lake  ;  two  or  three  populous  villages,  and 
as  many  smaller  ones,  hid  from  one  another 
by  a  profusion  of  walnut  and  other  fruit  trees 
(some  of  the  former  of  very  large  dimensions), 
adorn  and  enliven  this  secluded  valley,  which 
is  enclosed,  where  the  lakes  do  not  bound  it, 
by  inaccessible  mountains.  It  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  my  horses  could  be  got 
from  Thun  by  a  path  along  the  side  of  the 
lake.  Here  we  stayed  above  a  fortnight, 
and  though  we  had  many  wet  and  unfavour- 
able days,  we  saw  much,  and  should  have  left 
the  place  with  regret  if  the  prospect  of  meeting 
sister  and  aunt  had  not  cast  the  beauties  of 
Interlaken  into  the  background.  The  beauti- 
ful walks  in  this  little  valley  are  innumerable, 
indeed  the  whole  valley  is  a  beautiful  walk. 

We  made  from  it  three  more  considerable 
excursions,  of  which  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  given  you  an  account  if  I  had  room, 
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and  did  not  fear  to  tire  you.  On  two  of  these 
excursions  we  went  en  famille ;  the  third, 
which  took  us  to  the  foot  of  the  snow  moun- 
tains and  glaciers,  we  feared  from  the  report 
of  others  would  be  too  cold  for  William,  and 
as  Anne  had  had  a  little  indisposition  a  few 
days  before,  we  left  those  two  at  home. 

John  was  not  a  little  proud  of  being  able 
to  tell  his  brother  and  sister  about  glaciers, 
and  avalanches,  and  other  things  which  were 
strange  to  them,  but  upon  the  whole  he  bore 
it  much  more  modestly  than  I  could  have 
expected.  When  we  left  Interlaken  my  wife 
and  the  children  returned  without  delay  to 
Champitet,  but,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my 
last  letter,  I  set  out  on  foot  in  a  different 
direction  to  see  a  part  of  the  country  which 
had  made  part  of  the  plan  of  our  excursion, 
but  which  time  did  not  allow  us  to  complete, 
the  bad  weather  having  so  greatly  impeded 
our  operations.  I  went  by  water  to  Brienz, 
at  the  head  of  the  Brienzer  lake,  and  from 
thence  crossed  the  Briinig  into  the  Canton  of 
Unterwalden.  The  road  across  this  mountain 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  passes  in  the 
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country,  but  it  made  me  sensible  that  I  had 
nerves,  and  I  was  twice  induced  to  descend 
from  my  horse  which  I  had  hired  for  the 
ascent.  Near  the  summit  I  passed  an  old 
woman  who  seemed  to  look  supplicatingly, 
and  for  fear  of  some  untoward  event  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  cross  her  hand  with  a  three  half- 
penny piece.  Whilst  I  was  dismissing  my 
horse  she  passed,  and  upon  my  overtaking 
her,  offered  to  conduct  me  a  shorter  and 
easier  path.  She  had  been  across  the 
mountain  to  buy  about  a  hatful  of  potatoes, 
a  hard  piece  of  work  for  a  woman  near 
seventy.  Work  as  she  would,  she  told  me, 
she  could  not  gain  above  three  halfpence  a 
day.  There  is  much  poverty  in  the  smaller 
cantons,  and  this  severe  season  makes  it  be 
felt  more  keenly. 

I  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  twelve 
miles  through  a  very  romantic  country  to 
Sachseln,  on  the  lake  of  Sarnen,  and  after 
dining  and  reposing  an  hour,  I  took  a 
walk  to  a  village  and  hermitage  three 
miles  off,  the  birthplace  and  abode  of  one  of 
the    Swiss  worthies,  with   a    trait    in   whose 
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history  I  had  been  particularly  struck,  and 
I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  relating  it  to 
you.  Nicholas  von  der  Flue  had  fought  in 
all  the  combats  which  the  newly  confeder- 
ated cantons  had  had  with  those  princes  who 
sought  to  oppress  them,  with  distinguished 
courage,  and  his  conduct  in  every  relation  of 
life  had  been  such  as  to  place  his  name 
amongst  the  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. When  in  his  forty-second  year  he 
imagined  that  the  virgin  had  appeared  to 
him  and  recommended  to  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  world.  He  was  the  father  of  ten 
children,  the  youngest  yet  in  its  cradle,  but 
these  ties  could  not,  however,  induce  him  to 
neglect  the  call  he  imagined  he  had  had, 
and  he  left  his  home  and  his  family,  and 
retired  into  a  cell  which  he  built  in  a  retired 
valley  near  his  house,  where  he  lived  and 
died  as  a  hermit.  His  reputation  as  a  holy 
man  became  very  great.  Whoever  was  in 
distress  or  in  any  difficult  situation  sought 
consolation  or  advice  from  Brother  Claus, 
and  many  came  from  distant  parts  of  Ger- 
many to  consult  him.      His  wisdom  equalled 
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his  piety,  and  his  sayings  were  looked  upon 
as  oracular.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
dissension  had  crept  in  amongst  the  con- 
federated cantons,  matters  not  about  what, 
many  attempts  to  arrange  their  differences 
had  failed,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  re- 
spective states  had  at  length  met  together 
at  Stanz  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  re- 
concile them.  But  they  brought  bad  blood 
to  the  work,  and  so  far  from  effecting  a 
reconciliation,  they  were  on  the  point  of 
separating  to  refer  the  decision  to  the  sword, 
when  Brother  Claus  entered  the  hall. 
Their  violent  emotions  were  repressed  at 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  this  venerated 
character,  and  representing  to  them  the 
fatal  consequences  of  their  continued  strife, 
soothing  and  reproving  by  turns,  he  per- 
suaded them  to  sacrifice  their  mutual 
grudges,  and  renew  the  oath  of  con- 
federation. He  then  retired  to  his  solitude 
with  the  grateful  feeling  of  having  saved  his 
country  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
History  does  not  afford  us  many  such  agree- 
able anecdotes,  and  if  it  gives  you  half  the 
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gratification  it  did  to  me,  you  will  not  wish 
that  I  had  omitted  it. 

From  the  native  place  of  Nicholas  von  der 
Flue  I  had  but  a  walk  to  the  borders  of  the 
sea  of  the  four  cantons,  rich  in  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  interesting  from  its  classical 
recollections.  I  had  fortunately  fine  weather 
in  this  most  interesting  part  of  my  tour,  but 
after  mounting-  the  hill  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  in  my  last  the  rain  set  in  with  such  symp- 
toms of  energy  and  perseverance  that  I  was 
glad  to  get  into  a  carriage,  and  make  the  most 
of  my  way  to  Champitet,  where  I  found  my 
wife  beginning  to  be  a  little  impatient  for 
my  return.  She  was,  however,  happy  in 
the  society  of  her  sister,  who  had  borne  her 
journey  very  well,  and  had  got  very  well 
over  the  few  days  she  passed  at  Yverdun 
before  my  wife's  return.  This  reunion  has 
been  highly  gratifying-  to  all  our  party,  and 
makes  Champitet  look  more  like  home  than 
ever.  It  is  with  regret  we  are  preparing  to 
quit  it ;  the  day  has  been  put  off  from  Satur- 
day till  Monday  next,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
Skinner  before    we    go ;    we    reckon    at    all 
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events,  however,  upon  meeting  him  at 
Geneva.  Our  destination  is  not  absolutely 
fixed,  and  we  shall  see  before  we  decide. 
Avignon,  Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Aix, 
Nismes,  might  any  of  them  serve  our  pur- 
pose, and  we  must  pass  through  some  to  get 
at  the  rest.  When  we  are  settled  you  shall 
hear  from  me  again.  We  take  our  coachman 
and  chamber-maid  from  hence  ;  the  former, 
if  we  find  we  can  get  readily  supplied  with 
pack-horses,  we  shall  send  back  again  ;  the 
latter,  though  nothing  very  capital,  is  honest, 
good-natured,  and  willing,  and  my  wife  and 
she  understand  one  another  pretty  well 
when  the  one  speaks  English  and  the  other 
French.  George  we  find  very  useful. 
William  has  kept  very  well  all  the  summer, 
and  is  looking  much  better  than  when  he 
left  England.  He  and  Anne  are  both 
grown  very  much,  but  Anne  is  the  taller. 
John  is  well  and  in  excellent  spirits,  but 
very  thin.  My  wife,  though  occasionally 
ailing,  has  been  better  in  health  upon  the 
whole  this  summer  than  last  winter.  I 
think  a  warm  climate  is  as  likely  to  be  as 
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serviceable  to  her  as  to  any  of  the  party, 
though,  if  it  were  not  on  William's  account, 
I  believe  we  should  stay  here  some  time 
longer.  Madame  du  Peyrou  has  desired 
me  to  mention  that  there  are  two  young 
ladies  of  good  family  and  education — one 
here  and  one  at  Neufchatel — who  are  de- 
sirous of  engagements  in  England  as  gover- 
ness, and  in  case  you  or  any  of  your  friends 
should  hear  of  any  respectable  families 
wanting  such  a  person,  she  wishes  you  to 
mention  these.  What  their  accomplish- 
ments are  I  do  not  know,  but  as  music  was 
not  mentioned,  I  conclude  they  could  not 
give  instruction  in  it.  One  is  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  the  other  twenty,  the  latter 
a  relation  of  Madame  du  Peyrou's.  Our 
united  loves  to  all  your  fireside,  our  other 
Kirkham  friends,  Aunt  Hankinson,  Jane  and 
her  husband  and  family,  etc.  I  hope  you 
will  give  us  good  accounts  of  those  who  have 
been  upon  your  sick  list,  and  that  the  lads 
are  happy  at  Winchester  and  Rugby.1 — 
Adieu,  Tho.  Langton. 

1  Hankinson  and  Thomas  Hornby. 
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Montpellier,  22nd  November  1816. 


My  dear  Sister — It  is  only  about  a 
week  since  your  letter,  written  on  the  first 
days  of  last  month,  reached  me.  I  had 
left  Switzerland  a  day  or  two  before  its 
arrival.  It  followed  me  with  others  to 
Geneva,  and  from  thence  to  Avignon  ;  but 
as  I  was  gone  upon  an  uncertain  course, 
it  there  lost  the  scent,  and,  though  I  took 
all  imaginable  pains  to  guard  against  such 
a  circumstance,  weeks  elapsed  before  I  could 
get  possession  of  it.  At  present  all  is  in 
train,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  again  be  so 
long  without  hearing  from  Lancashire. 
The  first  sentence  of  your  letter  threw  a 
cold  damp  upon  all  our  hearts,  which  we 
could  not  recover  from  during  the  whole 
day,    and    no    dear  friend   could   have    been 
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taken  away  for  whom  I  had  a  more  tender 
and  filial  regard  than  for  my  good  Aunt 
Feilden,1  which  has  remained  undiminished 
from  my  tender  years,  though  for  the  last 
thirty  years  or  upwards  we  have  met  so 
seldom.  But  the  recollection  of  her  loss 
is  unattended  with  that  regret  which,  in  a 
former  letter,  I  expressed  at  the  removal 
of  one  upon  whom  life  was  just  opening. 

A  long  life,  unclouded  by  any  serious 
calamity,  and  useful  to  the  last,  has  been 
concluded  without  a  long  harassing  illness 
or  deprivation  of  the  faculties.  What  could 
we  desire  more  for  ourselves  or  those  we 
love  most !  After  the  first  feeling  of 
affliction  has  subsided,  the  recollection  of 
one  whose  course  has  so  been  passed  will 
never  be  attended  with  a  sigh. 

I  can  offer  no  better  wish  for  the 
youngster  who  happened  to  arrive  at  this 
time  than  that  he  may  pass  as  long  and  as 
useful  a  life,  and  be  as  generally  loved 
and  respected.  We  all  join  in  this  good 
wish,  and   in   felicitations  and    kind  love  to 

1   His  mother's  sister,  widow  of  Joseph  Feilden  of  Witton. 
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Mrs.  Joe  Birley.1  Your  account  of  Cicely's 
improved  state  of  health  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  and  as  the  improvement  has  been 
gradual,  there  is  more  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  permanent. 

Complaints  of  such  long  standing  as 
Cicely's  has  been  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  give  way  suddenly ;  but  to  gradual 
changes  in  the  constitution,  owing  to 
change  of  diet  or  of  habits,  the  most 
obstinate  evils  give  way  sometimes.  I 
am  in  the  country  of  doctors,  and  a  little 
infected  with  the  prevalent  tendency  to 
reason  on  medical  subjects.  The  Lytham 
freak  of  my  other  two  nieces  will  have 
been  delightful,  no  doubt,  and  I  enter  into 
all  the  feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  niecehood 
on  the  occasion.  It  is  so  tempting  an 
idea,  that  of  escaping  from  all  dependence 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  felt  from 
four  months  old  to  fourscore.  I  have  had 
a  little  treat  of  the  kind  myself  this  summer, 
which  just  lasted  long  enough  not  to  get  to 
tire  of  it.      My   wife    would   willingly  have 

1  A  son — died  in  infancy. 
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had  me  take  George  with  me — but  no — if  I 
might  not  go  by  myself  I  would  not  go  at 
all.     When  shall  we  cease  to  be  children  ? 

Your  account  of  your  two  youngest  has 
interested  me  much  too,  and  I  could  envy  for 
William  the  improvement  in  their  studies,  and 
the  enjoyments  they  will  have.  William 
himself  would  join  heartily  in  the  latter  part 
of  my  wish,  though  I  believe  he  would  feel 
very  easy  about  the  other  half.  His  illness, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  sparing 
him  from  all  exertions  of  the  head,  as  well 
as  our  unsettled,  nomadic  life,  throw  the 
dead  languages  very  much  into  the  back- 
ground, and  when  study  goes  on  best,  there 
are  so  many  competitors  for  the  vacant 
hours  that  Latin  comes  in  for  a  very  small 
share.  I  do  not  think  the  omission  of 
much  importance,  as  I  have  no  wish  to 
bring  him  up  to  a  learned  profession  unless 
he  should  himself  wish  it,  and  in  that  case 
he  must  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
purposes  use  after  diligence.  In  the  mean- 
time he  is  well,  which  is  our  first  anxiety. 
The  sudden   changes,   to  which   this  other- 
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wise  fine  climate  is  subject,  have  not  hitherto 
affected  him,  though  he  is  the  only  one  of 
the  family  who  has  not  felt  its  influence. 

Anne  and  John  have  both  been  unwell 
since  we  came  here,  but  are  now  well  again, 
and  the  former  looking  very  well  ;  but  John 
is  the  most  skinny  little  thing  you  ever  saw, 
though  as  full  of  vivacity  as  possible,  and 
scarce  ever  moves  but  with  a  bound  or  a 
jerk. 

My  wife  too  is  grown  very  thin,  and 
the  changeableness  of  this  climate  seems  to 
aggravate  her  complaints.  Fortunately  we 
are  promised  that  the  winter  is  a  very 
short  season  here.  We  are  certainly  dis- 
appointed in  our  expectations  in  this 
respect,  and  perhaps,  as  no  mortal  state 
is  without  its  drawbacks,  we  might  have 
been  so  in  Italy,  whither  we  have  some- 
times repented  that  we  did  not  go.  But 
as  our  fears  were  chiefly  for  William  we 
must  be  contented  and  thankful  if  he 
escape  colds. 

We  have  at  this  time  the  most  beautiful 
cloudless    sky  (29th  Nov.),  and  in   the  sun 
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an  almost  summer  heat.  The  women  sit 
at  their  work  in  the  streets,  and  now  and 
then  a  studious  person  is  seen  sitting  with 
his  book  on  a  stone  bench  in  the  public 
walks,  till  the  dusk  drives  him  off.  All  this 
is  succeeded  perhaps  next  day  by  a  cutting 
north-east  wind  that  seems  to  penetrate 
to  the  bone.  The  "  Marin  "  or  south  wind 
comes  in  for  his  share,  whose  humidity  is 
as  trying  to  the  nerves  of  the  delicate  as 
his  more  blustering  cousin  of  the  North. 
In  the  course  of  next  month  we  have  to 
expect  heavy  rains,  which  will  confine  us 
a  good  deal  to  the  house,  I  expect.  Our 
quarters  are  roomy  and  comfortable,  but 
they  are  situated  in  a  very  narrow  street, 
and  though  we  have  windows  which  look 
four  different  ways,  the  sun  never  finds 
admittance  to  us  at  any  of  them.  This  is 
admirable  for  the  summer,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  only  during  the  winter  that  we  shall 
occupy  them.  All  our  floors  are  flagged, 
and  I  fancy  Montpellier  does  not  contain 
a  single  boarded  floor.  We  have  them, 
however,  carpeted,  which  is  far  from  general. 

L 
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The  public  walks  are  superb,  but  not  very 
much  visited  by  the  town  ladies.  One  which 
is  within  a  three  minutes'  walk  of  our 
lodgings  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  the  view  from  it  is 
very  extensive.  It  takes  in  a  considerable 
line  of  the  sea,  the  nearest  point  of  which 
is  about  two  or  three  miles  off,  several 
isolated  heights  of  striking  forms  at  differ- 
ent intermediate  distances,  the  line  of  the 
Cevennes,  about  twelve  leagues  off,  and, 
in  very  clear  weather,  the  Pyrenees,  distant 
thirty  or  more  leagues. 

The  near  country  is  pretty  thickly  scat- 
tered with  gay -looking  country  houses,  but 
the  wood — principally  olives,  mulberries,  and 
fruit  trees — has  rather  a  stunted  appearance, 
and  is  not  of  a  cheerful  hue.  Allowance 
must,  however,  be  made  for  the  season. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  handsome, 
there  are  many  good  houses,  but  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  ill-paved.  Our  host  and 
hostess  are  of  the  "  noblesse,"  and  being  hot 
royalists,  have  suffered  in  their  fortunes. 
They  are  inclined  to  be  sociable,  and  generally 
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sit  the  evening  with  us  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  He  was  Rector  of  the  College,  but 
resigned  on  Buonaparte's  return.  He  is 
about  thirty-six,  and  his  wife  about  twenty- 
two.  She  reminds  us  very  much  of  .our 
niece  Mrs.  Thomas  Birley,1  both  in  person 
and  manner.  She  understands  English  and 
speaks  it  a  little,  and  she  and  my  wife  instruct 
each  other.  M.  de  Bonald  and  I  converse, 
and  play  at  chess.  John  is  Miss  Currer's 
instructor,  and  also  George's. 

George's  facility  makes  my  wife  almost 
envious,  but  he  has  bought  it  dearly.  All 
last  winter  he  had  not  a  soul  to  speak  to  but 
in  French,  the  children  excepted  now  and 
then.  I  was  much  amused  the  other  day  by 
his  coming  to  me  with  a  very  long,  serious 
face ;  he  did  not  know  what  we  should  do, 
the  cook  I  had  just  engaged  did  not  under- 
stand French.  Happily  his  fears  were 
groundless,  and  though  she  is  no  great  hand 
at  it,  they  can  mutually  understand  one 
another. 

1  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Langton,  married  Thomas  Birley  of 
Milbank,  Kirkham. 
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I  have  found  a  Riga  acquaintance  here, 
who  is  come  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
Mr.  Kleberg.  He  has  been  confined  to  his 
room  since  he  came,  but  yesterday  he  called 
upon  us,  and  as  my  wife  had  seen  him 
before  at  Blythe,  where  he  spent  a  couple 
of  days  with  us  ten  years  ago,  and  as  he 
speaks  English  very  well,  I  expect  he  will 
be  an  acquisition. 

There  is  also  a  young  lad  of  about  nine- 
teen from  Guernsey,  who  is  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  a  merchant  to  whom  we  are 
addressed,  and  who  now  and  then  comes  and 
sits  an  evening  with  us.  He  is  extremely 
lively,  so  much  so  that  his  words  cannot 
get  out  fast  enough,  all  laugh  and  good- 
humour,  something  like  what  the  Captain 
was  at  his  age.  He  amuses  us  very  much, 
and  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  all. 

Another  of  our  acquaintances  is  a  young 
man  from  Madeira,  who  is  studying  medicine 
here,  and  who  speaks  a  little  English,  a  very 
sensible,  civil,  and  obliging  young  man. 

There  are  also  two  Scotch  families  here, 
with    which    we   are   acquainted.     The  one 
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consists  of  two  sisters  and  a  brother — the 
brother  a  shy  misanthrope,  who  avoids  the 
society  of  even  his  near  relations,  and  for 
any  good  we  have  of  him  he  might  as 
well  be  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
Of  the  sisters,  one  is  in  a  most  precarious 
state  of  health,  and  never  destined  to  be 
better,  I  fear  ;  the  other,  though  extremely 
deaf,  is  very  mild,  gentlewoman-like,  and 
agreeable.  She  often  walks  with  our  ladies. 
The  other  Scotch  family,  which  resides  in 
the  same  house  as  the  other,  and  may  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  party,  consists 
of  Mrs.  Dunlop,  her  son  Alexander,  an 
Edinburgh  advocate,  and  Miss  Janet,  a 
blooming,  good-natured,  and  unassuming 
girl  of  nineteen,  with  a  fortune  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  Mrs.  Dunlop  is  a  careful 
Scotch  housekeeper,  that  will  not  spend  a 
penny  more  than  she  can  help,  but  she  is 
lively,  cheerful,  and  full  of  amusing  anecdotes, 
which  she  has  no  wish  to  hoard.  Such  are 
our  resources  for  society  for  the  present. 

We  have  experienced  a  very  civil  reception 
from  those  to  whom  we  were  addressed,  but 
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we  have  had  no  visiting  as  yet.  The  season 
for  it  has  not  yet  come,  and  as  my  females 
do  not  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
opportunities  of  amusing  themselves,  I  am 
little  anxious  about  it.  At  any  rate  the 
ladies  will  be  better  off  than  my  wife  was 
in  Switzerland  last  winter. 

I  have  made  but  one  step  from  Champitet 
to  Montpellier,  and  our  journey  is  too  distant 
an  event  to  recur  to  now.  I  will  only  relate 
one  little  incident  from  it,  as  it  amused  our 
ladies  very  much  at  the  time,  and  occasionally 
since,  though  it  always  makes  me  look  grave, 
and  as  it  tells  rather  against  me  pray  do  not 
let  it  go  further.  I  was  piloting  the  party 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Lyons,  which 
were  getting  closer  and  dirtier  at  every  turn, 
when  my  wife  declared  I  must  have  lost  my 
way,  and  begged  I  would  inquire.  "Well," 
said  I,  "with  all  my  heart,  but  I'm  sure  I'm 
right,"  and  observing  a  mild,  quiet-looking 
man  in  a  shop  window,  "  I'll  ask  this  old 
man."  But  judge  my  confusion  when  I 
found  it  was  no  window  but  a  looking-glass, 
and  the  old  man — your  brother ! 
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Adieu,  my  dear  sister.  Give  mine  and  all 
our  loves  to  your  good  husband,  and  our 
dear  nephews  and  nieces  ;  to  the  two  other 
families,  and  to  my  Aunt  Hankinson,  and  to 
such  others  of  our  kind  friends  as  come  in 
your  way  before  this  letter  gets  stale. — Adieu 
again,  your  affectionate  brother, 

Tho.  Langton. 


XV 

Montpellier,  Ash  Wednesday,  1817. 

My  dear  Sister — As  our  last  letters 
crossed  each  other  on  the  road  we  have  neither 
of  us  much  right  to  scold,  though  the  period 
at  which  we,  or  at  least  I,  had  agreed  to  write 
has  twice  elapsed  without  communication. 
And  so  you  have  had  Dr.  Bell.1  I  think 
I  know  the  old  gentleman  so  well  that,  were 
I  to  try,  I  could  set  down  a  good  two-thirds 
of  his  conversation,  and  I  ought  at  least  to 
have  as  correct  an  idea  of  the  looks  and 
part  which  my  nieces  and  their  mother  took 
in  it — as  many  as  were  present — so  that  upon 
no  occasion  since  I  left  you  have  I  seen  so 
many  of  you  at  once,  and  in  such  vivid 
colours.     As  you  will  have  had  a  satisfactory 

1  See  The  Story  of  our  Family  for  visit  of  Dr.  Bell  to  Cham- 
pitet  in  1816. 
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viva  voce  account  of  us,  which  is  generally 
preferable  to  any  written  one,  I  rejoice  at 
this  visit. 

Our  time  has  passed  so  quietly  here 
since  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  should  hardly 
find  matter  for  a  letter  were  I  to  confine 
myself  to  an  account  of  the  events  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged,  but  by  taking  in  my 
neighbours  I  hope  not  to  send  you  any  waste 
paper.  Our  health  has  been  upon  the  whole 
good,  with  the  exception  of  my  wife,  whose 
complaints  come  and  go,  as  has  been  the 
case  for  the  last  three  years.  The  symptoms 
have  been  different  this  winter,  and  more 
painful  than  usual,  and  indeed  I  think  that 
beautiful  as  is  this  climate,  it  is  very  trying 
for  delicate  and  nervous  people.  We  have 
all  had  colds,  and  William  among  the  rest, 
but  nothing  to  make  us  uneasy. 

Our  intercourse  with  the  natives  has  been 
very  trifling,  except  with  M.  and  Madame  de 
Bonard,  whom  we  see  frequently,  and  whose 
society  is  very  agreeable.  They  are  both 
extremely  desirous  of  making  our  quarters 
comfortable  to  us,  and  the  wish  alone  goes  far 
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to  effect  its  purpose.  They  have  been  a 
treasure  to  us,  for  such  is  the  retired  footing 
on  which  people  live  here  that  one  would 
almost  call  it  inhospitality.  That,  however, 
would  not  be  the  right  name  for  it. 

They  have  scarce  any  visiting  amongst 
one  another  except  calls.  These  are  made 
in  the  evening,  when  they  pop  into  one 
another's  houses — if  we  may  judge  from 
ourselves — unannounced.  They  sit  an  hour 
or  more,  chat  and  slip  away,  when  there  are 
others  present,  unnoticed.  These  sort  of 
calls  without  invitation  we  should  never  have 
got  into,  and  should  probably  have  passed 
the  winter  with  very  little,  if  any,  society, 
if  our  good  luck  had  not  conducted  us  to 
this  house. 

I  think  I  mentioned  before  that  Madame 
de  Bonard  speaks  English,  which  adds  to 
the  luck,  as  it  is  by  no  means  a  frequent 
accomplishment  amongst  the  ladies.  In  the 
early  part  of  our  residence  here  we  some- 
times got  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

They  are  warm  Catholics,  and  Madame, 
who    is    both   very   eloquent  and   very   well 
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informed  on  the  subject,  was  my  superior 
in  argument,  speaking  in  her  own  language, 
and  having  so  much  to  say,  and  being  so 
voluble  that  she  could  not  always  allow  me 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  turn.  She 
has,  however,  discovered  that  I  was,  I 
suppose,  impenetrable  to  argument,  and  this 
subject  is  now  no  longer  touched  upon.  I 
mention  this  to  satisfy  you  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  our  principles  being  shaken  by 
our  intercourse  with  those  of  a  different 
persuasion. 

There  are  many  Protestants  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  what  will  impress  you,  there 
is  one  village  of  Quakers.  The  Protestants 
of  course  are  Calvinists.  We  have  visited 
their  Temple  only  once,  as  we  have  always 
our  own  service  at  home.  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  more  frequently  to  the  Catholic 
churches  to  see  one  ceremony  or  another, 
and  occasionally  to  hear  a  sermon.  Their 
style  of  preaching  is  as  different  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  as  possible.  They 
preach  extempore  or  by  rote  for  an  hour, 
with  an  animation  and  action  that  is  quite 
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theatrical,  and  the  substance  partakes  as 
much  of  that  character  as  the  manner. 
Effect  is  the  thing  aimed  at,  and  as  all  their 
orators  will  not  have  the  same  judgment 
and  discrimination,  they  must  often  overdo 
it,  and  good  taste  will  be  violated.  We 
have  seen  the  bishop  officiate  several  times. 
He  is  a  fine,  venerable,  and  graceful  figure, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  preachers 
in  France,  but  we  have  not  heard  him.  He 
seldom  preaches  now,  as  he  always  spits 
blood  after  it.  Of  course  you  will  conclude 
that  he  must  be  very  animated. 

I  have  got  from  our  society  to  church,  let 
me  get  back  again  to  our  society.  We  have 
found  an  agreeable  addition  to  it  in  two 
Scotch  families,  the  females  of  which  are 
very  pleasant.  One,  a  beauty,  a  young  lady 
of  one-and-twenty,  the  sister  of  one  of  them, 
died  here  about  two  months  ago,  a  sacrifice, 
I  believe,  to  an  imprudent  engagement. 
These  ladies  are  so  open  that  I  could  give 
you  all  the  history  of  both  parties,  and  I 
think  it  would  interest  you,  but  I  will  spare 
your    time,    and    only   give    you    this    one 
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anecdote.  This  poor  girl  was  left  without 
any  fortune,  and  entirely  dependent  on  a 
brother,  who,  lost  in  liquor  and  misanthropy, 
made  her  a  miserable  home.  A  young  man 
of  good  fortune,  but  whom  she  could  not 
love,  offered  himself,  and  was  more  than 
once  rejected.  But  persevering,  and  renew- 
ing his  application  at  a  moment  when  her 
brother's  brutality  made  her  situation  with 
him  insupportable,  she  agreed  to  take  him. 
She  was  only  seventeen.  Repentance 
followed  immediately,  and  her  health  was 
so  affected  by  it  that,  after  lingering  four 
years,  she  died,  happy  to  be  relieved  by 
death  from  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  an 
engagement  from  which  her  heart  revolted. 
The  young  man,  the  son  of  the  other  family, 
was  almost  distracted  at  his  loss,  not  sus- 
pecting the  state  of  her  affections.  If  he 
had  not  been  blinded  by  his  passion  he 
must  have  been  aware  of  it,  for  her  manner 
to  him  was  always  cold  and  flat.  This  poor 
girl's  sister  is  a  very  genteel  woman,  high- 
minded  and  yet  humble,  elegant  in  her 
manners  and  very  accomplished,  but  unfor- 
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tunately  very  deaf.  The  mother  of  the 
other  family  is  a  marked  Scotch  character, 
clever,  careful,  wary,  very  religious,  rather 
superstitious,  and  an  excellent,  good  woman. 
The  daughter,  a  great  fortune,  a  good-natured, 
stout,  handsome  lass  of  nineteen  without  an 
atom  of  conceit  or  pretension.  The  son  and 
I  do  not  suit  quite  so  well  as  the  ladies, 
he  is  too  young  for  me.  There  are  several 
other  English  here,  all  single  men,  and 
some  of  them  very  agreeable.  We  have 
had  some  of  them  to  dinner,  and  given 
them  a  "rout"  too.  We  have  been  our- 
selves to  a  couple  of  "  routs."  A  few  of  the 
first  authorities  see  company  once  a  week, 
and  we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  smart  French  party.  We  left  our  cards 
at  the  Premier  President's  —  the  chief  law 
authority.  We  had  theirs  in  return,  and 
after  this  preparatory  ceremony  we  went 
to  the  "  rout."  We  found  them  very  civil, 
and  were  so  much  pressed  to  bring  Anne 
that  we  at  last  came  in  to  it,  and  last  week 
we  went  again,  taking  her  with  us.  She 
danced  a  good  deal,  though    hardly  yet  up 
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to  the  French  dances,  and  was  quite  charmed 
to  be  so  much  noticed.  This  is  not,  however, 
to  be  drawn  upon  as  a  precedent,  and  she 
is  perfectly  contented  to  think  that  she  is 
not  to  come  out  again  till  Preston  Guild. 

As  you  know  that  I  am  anxious  to  know 
a  little  of  everything, — though  I  want  per- 
severance to  push  anything  to  perfection, — 
you  will  suppose  that  this  place  suits  me  very 
well.  I  am  a  very  regular  attendant  on  a 
course  of  chemistry,  ditto  of  mineralogy.  I 
go  occasionally  to  a  lecture  on  operative 
surgery,  sometimes  to  one  on  anatomy,  and 
I  have  been  to  a  dissection.  At  my  wife's 
request,  my  own  inclination  concurring,  I 
mean  to  drop  this  last  acquaintance. 

The  children  have  formed  some  acquaint- 
ances with  young  people  of  their  own  age, 
and  alternate  visits  take  place  frequently. 
The  young  people  are  very  respectable, 
and  their  manners  appear  to  be  as  good  and 
correct  as  one  could  wish.  Two  boys  a 
little  older  than  William,  and  a  girl  of 
Anne's  age,  belong  to  a  family  which  has 
particular  claims  to  an  Englishman's  respect, 
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for  during  the  war  they  received  into  their 
house,  and  supported  during  five  years,  an 
English  physician,  who  had  been  detained  at 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  whose 
connections  in  England  had  failed  either  in 
ability  or  will  to  support  him — a  conduct  the 
more  generous  as  they  are  not  themselves  rich. 
As  to  the  instruction  of  the  children,  it 
goes  on  so-so,  not  so  steadily  and  uninter- 
ruptedly as  in  a  school,  perhaps,  and  many 
circumstances  are  constantly  occurring  to 
distract  their  attention  ;  what  they  learn, 
too,  is  not  also  just  the  same  as  what  they 
would  learn  elsewhere.  But  all  things 
considered,  I  am  hitherto  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  plan  we  are  following — for 
William  particularly  I  think  a  public  school 
would  not  have  done ;  and  as  for  John, 
he  will  fight  his  way  anywhere  and  any- 
how. Anne,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  appear 
to  more  advantage  if  she  were  under  the 
constant  superintendence  of  a  regular  school, 
but  I  do  not  think  she  could  be  better 
than  she  is.  French,  drawing,  music,  dancing, 
and   fencing  are  their   regular  studies ;    the 
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last  is  out  and  out  the  favourite  with  the 
boys,  and  the  only  one  in  which  a  holiday 
would  be  regretted. 

I  am  always  glad  when  you  give  me 
details  of  your  younger  branches,  it  seems 
to  keep  up  a  sort  of  family  feeling  in  my 
young  ones  towards  them,  though  I  daresay 
they  will  some  of  them  look  very  strange  at 
one  another  when  they  first  meet  again. 

Of  the  elder  set,  who  may  be  considered 
as  of  our  own  soctitt,  to  use  a  Swiss  term, 
we  hope  you  will  always  be  particular,  since 
they  have  none  of  them  time  themselves  to 
write,  and  I  hope  your  accounts  will  be 
better  than  the  last.  Our  best  and  affec- 
tionate love  to  them  all,  and  to  your  husband 
and  yourself.  The  same  in  Church  Street 
and  Preston  Street,  to  Aunt  Hankinson  and 
our  married  nieces.  I  have  a  letter  to-day 
(23rd  Feb.)  from  Hugh  Birley,  and  am 
glad  to  learn  from  it  both  that  his  own 
health  is  improving,  and  that  the  situation  of 
the  country  is  becoming  more  tranquil,  and 
less  distress  amongst  the  labouring  classes. 
I  will  beg  Thomas  Hornby  to  let  him  know 

M 
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when  he  writes  that  I  have  received  his 
letter,  and  am  much  obliged  by  his  attention 
to  the  commission  I  troubled  him  with. 

I  must  now  mention  a  change  in  our 
plans.  We  had  intended  to  return  into 
Switzerland  for  the  summer,  but  the  journey 
is  long,  expensive,  consumes  much  time,  and 
unhinges  us  in  our  pursuits.  We  shall, 
therefore,  when  we  leave  this  part  of  the 
country,  go  by  sea,  probably  from  Marseilles, 
to  Italy,  but  to  what  part  or  when  is  still 
to  be  fixed. — And  now  adieu,  my  dear 
sister,  for  the  present.  Ever  affectionately 
yours,  Tho.  Langton. 

My  wife  tells  me  the  Scotch  family  is  a 
warmed-up  dish — excuse  the  repetition. 

P.S.  by  E.  L. — This  is  the  first  time  that 
T.  L.  has  left  the  least  blank  space  in  his 
letter,  and  I  cannot  allow  these  ends  to  go 
unwritten  when  our  epistolary  intercourse 
is  so  seldom.  We  often  wish  you  could 
take  a  peep  at  us,  and  I  as  often  say  how- 
surprised  you  would  be.     My  sister  tells  me 
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I  am  losing  all  my  partiality  for  neatness  and 
regularity.  I  can  now  sit  very  quietly  in 
the  midst  of  litter  and  confusion,  for  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  poor  George  is 
perplexed  to  find  a  vacant  space  for  our 
diminutive  tea  equipage.  One  taking  a  lesson 
in  Italian  in  one  corner  ;  another  writing  a 
French  exercise  surrounded  by  dictionaries, 
grammars,  and  the  necessary  assistants  of 
that  sort ;  whilst  the  third  is  looking  in  despair 
at  her  translation  and  preparations  for  future 
study.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
group  of  seniors  belonging  to  our  party.  The 
young  ones,  with  hands  and  faces  not  a 
little  soiled  from  a  recent  drawing  lesson, 
are  occupying  the  third  table,  covered  with 
the  rubbish  of  their  different  amusements, 
such  as  coins,  stones,  paints,  and  paper.  A 
miserable  dirty  hearth  fire  finishes  this  com- 
fortable scene.  Our  appearance,  too,  is  a 
little  dingy.  T.  L.  with  a  two  days'  face 
and  immense  whiskers,  my  phiz  very  thin 
and  very  sallow,  Alice's  very  careworn  and 
anxious.  But  notwithstanding  we  are  very 
happy  and  comfortable.     When   I  am  toler- 
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ably  well,  not  suffering  from  pain,  my  spirits 
were  never  better,  nor  more  gay.  The  same 
are  my  husband's.  We  often  talk  of  our 
dear  friends  in  England,  and  I  trust  they  will 
not  forget  us. — Yours  ever,  E.  L. 
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MONTPELLIER,  1st  April  1817. 

My  dear  Sister — I  will  no  longer  delay 
replying  to  your  letter,  which  was  received 
four  days  ago,  since  my  former  long  silence 
had  given  rise  to  such  imaginations.  I  will 
endeavour  to  be  more  regular ;  but  should 
the  case  occur  again,  suppose  anything  rather 
than  that  I  should  take  the  huff  at  your 
differing  in  opinion,  or  think  it  not  worth 
while  writing  to  you,  since  I  could  not  make 
you  a  convert  to  my  heretical  political 
opinions.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  always 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  your  good-nature 
and  long-suffering  in  not  long  since  casting 
me  off  as  a  reprobate.1 

We  have  been  so  absolutely  without  any 
incident  since  my  last  letter,  that  I  do  not 

1  Political  feeling  ran  very  high  at  this  time. 
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foresee  how  I  am  to  fill  the  present  without 
recurring  to  the  unexhaustible  subject  of 
politics,  on  which  our  difference  is.  I  believe, 
more  apparent  than  real.  We  all  wish  the 
good  of  our  country,  and  that  its  inhabitants 
may  be  comfortable,  and  virtuous,  and  happy. 
As  long  as  it  was  asserted  to  be  so  with  us, 
and  that  the  situation  of  the  country  could 
not  be  more  flourishing,  it  was  consistent 
enough  to  object  to  reform,  or  to  anything 
that  threatened  to  bring  change  to  so  desir- 
able and  happy  a  state.  Even  now  there  are 
those  who  suppose  that  the  distresses  of  the 
country  are  merely  the  effect  of  a  deficient 
crop  of  corn,  and  of  one  of  those  ebbs  to 
which  commerce  has  always  been  subject, 
and  which  have  generally  been  succeeded  by 
a  correspondent  flow.  Those  who  are  of  this 
way  of  thinking,  and  who  expect  to  see  our 
finances  in  good  order  as  soon  as  the  price 
of  weaving  rises,  will,  naturally  enough, 
think  reform  unnecessary,  and  reformers 
dangerous.  But  such  confidence  is  now.  I 
believe,  much  less  general,  and  at  any  rate  I 
see  that  you  do  not  partake  of  it.     You  are 
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even  rather  more  desponding  than  myself, 
for  though  I  think  our  danger  great  and 
reproof  and  punishment  well  deserved,  yet 
I  do  think  it  possible  that  real  reform  of 
abuses  and  prudent  economy  might  save  us 
from  the  threatening  storm,  and  avert,  perhaps 
entirely,  the  crisis  which  seems  to  impend 
over  us,  if  not  deferred  too  long.  As  to  the 
visionaries,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
said  lately,  I  cannot  conceive  that  they  can 
really  be  formidable  ;  but  I  should  never  find 
fault  with  any  measures  that  were  intended, 
b 011a  fide,  to  put  down  such  levelling  maxims 
and  crush  the  levellers  ;  measures  in  which 
all  those  who  wish  for  real  reforms  would 
concur  with  heart  and  hand. 

I   cannot    help  thinking   that   these  crazy 
Spenceans 1    are  laid  hold  of   as  a  stalking- 

1  In  the  years  1816  and  1817  there  was  widespread  unrest  and 
agitation  throughout  the  country.  From  various  causes  there  was 
much  distress  in  both  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  districts. 
In  the  latter  the  introduction  of  machinery  gave  rise  to  serious  riots 
and  disturbances.  Reforms  were  urgently  needed,  and  it  was  clear 
that  without  a  wider  system  of  parliamentary  representation  these 
would  never  be  conceded.  The  notion  engendered  by  the  French 
Revolution,  that  to  innovate  was  to  destroy,  to  reform  to  revolu- 
tionise, was  the  creed  of  the  governing  majority  from  the  close  of 
the  war  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.     The  principal  leaders 
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horse  to  obtain  such  measures  as  may  enable 
the  authors  of  them  to  stifle  the  public  voice 
itself,  should  the  call  for  inconvenient  reform 
and  economy  assume  a  shape  and  body 
which  it  would  be  indecent  or  hazardous  to 
disregard. 

If  the  general  wish  of  the  nation  is  not 
markedly  desirous  of  such  reforms,  or  if  the 
fear  of  the  hand  of  might  should  repress  the 
expression  of  the  wish,  no  glaring  exercise  of 
the  powers  lately  granted  to  Ministers  will 
probably  be  seen.  But  if  what  is  generally 
dearer  to  ambitious  and  greedy  men  than  life 
or  reputation — if  emolument,  influence,  and 
authority  should  come  into  jeopardy,  they 
will  do  in  their  self-defence  all  they  dare  do, 

in  the  advocacy  of  parliamentary  reform  as  the  only  means  of 
correcting  the  abuses  and  miseries  from  which  the  people  suffered 
were  Samuel  Bamford  and  Wm.  Cobbett ;  and  the  Hampden  clubs 
were  established  to  spread  their  doctrines.  This  reform  movement 
was  joined  by  men  of  more  revolutionary  opinions.  A  society  was 
formed  called  the  Spencean  Philanthropists,  deriving  their  name 
from  a  Yorkshire  schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Spence,  who  in  1800 
had  conceived  a  plan  for  making  the  nation  happy  by  causing  all 
the  land  of  the  country  to  become  the  property  of  the  State,  the 
produce  to  be  divided  for  the  support  of  the  people.  The  society 
took  up  other  projects  of  a  more  dangerous  character,  and  their 
"academies"  were  closed  and  their  leader  arrested  after  a  riot  in 
London  in  January  1817. 
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which  is  precisely  what  every  one  does 
when  what  is  dearest  is  at  stake.  I  have  no 
idea  that  anything  can  thwart  our  Ministers, 
nor  any  expectation  that  anything  will  be 
done  by  them  to  avert  the  calamity  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  coming  on  with  giant's 
stride.  The  evil  day  will  be  delayed,  but 
only  by  palliatives  which  will  make  the 
crash  the  greater.  With  what  circumstances 
the  explosion  of  our  financial  system  may 
be  attended  can  be  mere  matter  of  guess.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  it  may  go  off  with 
mere  noise  and  do  no  harm  except  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  bystanders. 
But  it  may  throw  all  into  confusion,  and 
place  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  at  the 
mercy  and  disposal  of  a  small  number  of 
daring,  unprincipled  men,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  French  Revolution.  It  may  also  end 
in  the  establishment  of  arbitrary,  despotic, 
military  power,  as  has  been  more  or  less  the 
case  in  every  other  country  of  Europe. 
Whatever  way  it  end,  a  revolution  in  pro- 
perty, especially  personal  property,  is  almost 
sure  to  attend    the  bursting  of  the    bubble, 
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and  who  may  be  uppermost  in  the  end,  or 
who  undermost,  will  be  little  but  a  lottery. 
Low  cunning  and  want  of  principle  would  be 
the  safest  guides  in  such  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion ;  but  even  they  would  not  help  in 
every  case.  By  some  good  chance  the  honest 
man,  by  some  lucky  chance  the  indolent  man, 
may  escape  the  general  ruin.  I  shall  be  (if 
alive)  with  the  latter  class  (I  hope  I  shall 
belong  to  the  other  too),  and  what  may  be 
my  lot  as  it  regards  only  myself  gives 
me  little  concern ;  but  I  confess  when  I 
consider  my  children  I  cannot  help  wishing 
that  some  Sully  had  been  granted  to  our 
country. 

I  have  run  on  into  a  detail  of  my  political 
notions  because  I  have  nothing  particular  to 
write  about,  and  because  I  hope  that,  though 
you  and  those  about  you  may  have  a  better 
opinion  of  men  in  power,  and  not  so  gloomy 
a  one  of  the  state  of  the  country  as  I  have, 
my  display  will  clear  me  from  any  supposi- 
tion of  not  being  a  good  subject.  I  love  my 
country,  and  nothing  I  see  out  of  it  diminishes 
the  preference  which  it  merits  in  my  eyes ; 
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but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  cherish 
prejudices  in  its  favour,  as  if  a  reasonable 
attachment  to  one's  native  country  depended 
upon  our  clinging  to  a  set  of  false  impressions. 
There  is  no  one  who  is  not  the  slave  to  many 
such,  even  after  the  most  careful  weeding, 
and  one  reads  of  some  of  the  most  superior 
minds  who  have  been  strangely  bigoted  to 
the  most  singular  prepossessions.  There  is 
no  method  so  effectual  for  clearing  the  sight 
in  these  cases  as  to  see  and  converse  with 
variety  of  people  of  different  customs,  habits, 
and  ways  of  thinking.  The  hoary  satyr 
turns  out  upon  closer  inspection  to  be  a  rustic 
in  plush  breeches,  and  the  centaur  dwindles 
into  the  fox-hunter.  Even  the  devil  loses 
his  cloven  foot  when  we  come  to  put  on  our 
spectacles.  There  is  some  danger  I  confess  of 
adopting  new  prejudices  in  the  place  of  those 
we  lay  down,  and  we  travellers  must  not  expect 
that  all  we  bring  home  will  be  worth  the 
carriage.  The  collection  of  each  will  depend 
upon  his  particular  genius,  and  you  must 
expect  to  hear  a  few  paradoxical  notions  from 
us  occasionally. 
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I  have  filled  half  my  paper  with  grumbling 
that  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  reading,  and 
lest  you  should  set  all  my  nephews  and  nieces 
a-yawning  with  it,  I  advise  you  to  let  them 
suppose  there  is  some  great  secret  going  on 
between  us,  and  to  keep  it  to  yourself. 

And  now  your  news  of  Zachary's  new 
plans,  of  which  I  had  heard  nothing,  is  a 
great  surprise  to  me.  The  nature  of  the 
business  in  question  seems  very  dissimilar 
from  his  former  pursuits,  but  there  may 
be  branches  for  which  he  is  well  adapted, 
and  looking  forward  to  Richard,1  I  think  he 
is  likely  enough  to  find  a  field  exactly  suited 
to  his  turn  in  this  concern.  With  the  advice 
of  Hugh  Birley  to  aid  his  own  judgment,  I 
hope  there  is  little  danger  of  his  embarking 
in  anything  that  will  entail  greater  anxieties 
upon  him  than  he  has  had  from  his  original 
business.  The  friendly  support  which  he 
has  experienced  from  your  goodman  and  his 
brother  has  been  upon  former  occasions  most 
essentially  useful  to  him,  and  if  this  affair  is 
concluded  on,   the  consciousness  of  having 

1  His  son. 
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such  friends  will  make  him  and  Mr.  B.  more 
easy  in  undertaking  a  concern,  of  which  I 
have  a  very  faint  conception,  but  which  I 
should  suppose  must  demand  great  activity 
and  unremitting  attention.  It  seems  a 
serious  thing  for  one  at  Zachary's  time  of 
life,  but  Mr.  Baxendale  is  young,  and  Richard 
I  hope  will  find  scope  for  his  genius. 
Zachary  has  not  yet  mentioned  the  subject 
to  me.1 

The  marriages  you  advise  us  of  rather 
surprised  us,  but  we  think  them  nice  matches, 
and  applaud  J.  T.  particularly  for  not  going 
further  from  home.  I  am  sorry  to  find  my 
nephews  not  more  upon  the  alert — Joe 
Langton  particularly  disappoints  me.  As  I 
never  heard  of  your  Hugh  and  Joe  having 

1  The  concern  Zachary  Langton  entered  into  was  "Pickfords." 
The  Firm  were  originally  the  chief  canal  carriers  between  London 
and  Lancashire,  and  were  employed  by  our  great-grandfather. 

Zachary  always  seems  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  work,  and 
some  time  or  another  suggested  to  the  Firm  the  idea  of  enlarging 
their  borders.  This  idea  took  a  practical  form  on  the  foundation  of 
the  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway  Co.,  when  Zachary  lent  them  ^15,000 
so  as  to  secure  the  carrier  business  of  the  line.  Our  cousin  Skinner 
inherited  and  held  the  investment  until  some  time  after  he  had 
settled  at  Barrow  House,  Keswick,  when  Joseph  Baxendale  (the 
second)  paid  him  out. 
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any  serious  intentions,  it  is  more  regret 
than  disappointment.  As  for  the  young 
ladies,  I  conclude  it  is  their  nicety.  You  wish 
Marianne  !  may  be  nice — I  should  say,  in 
the  words  of  an  old  song,  "  Ladies,  be  not  too 
nice."  We  rejoice  to  hear  so  good  an 
account  of  Cicely,  and  hope  every  future 
letter  may  confirm  it.  We  hear  that  Rawdon 
Briggs,  whose  health  has  long  been  delicate, 
is  completely  recovered  ;  but  you  will  have 
heard  that  we  have  lost  Harry  Currer,2  an 
excellent  young  man,  in  whose  praise  too 
much  could  not  be  said,  and  you  will  judge 
of  the  distress  of  my  wife  and  Miss  Currer, 
with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  We 
have  lost  our  Scotch  friends,  who  left  Mont- 
pellier  about  ten  days  ago.  We  find  it  duller 
without  them,  but  we  do  not  offer  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  seeking  the  acquaintance 
of  a  couple  of  other  English  families  here, 
whom  we  hear  of  occasionally,  but  do  not 
even   know  by  sight.     The  summer  seems 

1  Afterwards  married  to  John  Cortazzi,   son  of  Luc   Francois 
Cortazzi,  some  time  Venetian  Consul  at  Smyrna. 

2  Henry  Currer  of  Luddenden  was  the  nephew  of  our  grand- 
mother— born  1784;  died,  unmarried,  1817. 
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coming  on  rapidly,  all  is  green — peas  and 
beans  long  since  in  flower,  the  apricots  on 
standards  as  big  as  horse  beans,  and  as  thick 
as  ropes  of  onions ;  cherries  now  in  bloom,  and 
expected  to  be  ripe  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  middle  of  the  day,  when  there  is  no 
wind,  is  like  your  warm  summer  days.  The 
pleasantest  time  for  walking  is  from  nine  to 
ten  by  moonlight.  If  the  weather  could 
continue  always  as  it  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  a  month  past,  it  would  be  delightful ;  but 
we  fear  the  heat  of  summer — at  least  I  do. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  snow  has  no 
greater  effect  upon  the  complexion  ;  the  hair 
and  eyes  are  generally  darker  than  with  us, 
but  in  other  respects  they  are  as  fair  as  in 
England,  with  good  fresh  colour,  and  the 
women  are  in  general  comely — the  style  of 
face  of  Betty  Housemaid  (do  you  recollect 
her  by  that  denomination  ?)  is  a  very  gene- 
ral one  among  the  grisettes.  Their  young 
women  have  rather  the  advantage  of  ours  in 
point  of  beauty,  but — no  disparagement  to 
Madame  Guilliminet — our  old  ones  have  the 
superiority  decidedly. 
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We  are  in  the  midst  of  Passion  Week,  and 
the  clergy  are  and  look  as  busy  as  bees. 
But  business  goes  on  just  as  actively  as  at 
any  other  time.  Yesterday  (Thursday)  we 
were  present  at  the  Cathedral  at  one  of  their 
most  splendid  ceremonies.  The  bishop 
officiated,  all  the  priests  and  a  small  number 
of  the  congregation  received  the  communion. 
The  oil  and  ointment  for  the  ensuing  year's 
consumption  was  consecrated,  with  more  of 
mummery  than  I  had  before  seen.  After 
this  the  bishop  washed  the  feet  of  several 
poor  boys,  the  Host  was  carried  in  state  and 
deposited  in  the  sepulchre,  which  is  highly 
ornamented.  In  the  evening  all  the  world 
was  in  motion  going  from  church  to  church 
to  see  this  show.  Collections  were  making 
at  all  the  churches  for  the  poor,  etc.  To-day 
comparatively  little  is  going  on,  and  few 
people  in  the  churches. 

On  Sunday  evening  we  mean  to  go  and 
hear  the  bishop  preach,  who  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  first  preachers  in  France. 

We  are  all  pretty  well.  Remember  us 
affectionately  to  T.  H.  and  the  young  folks, 
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to  the  other  two  families,  Aunt  Hankinson, 
and  to  the  boys  when  you  write.  Your 
accounts  from  them  are,  I  think,  just  such 
and  all  you  could  wish.  Make  one  of  the 
girls  send  me  an  account  of  this  new  way  to 
learn  music — with  ease — we  find  it  hard 
work  here. — Yours  most  affectionately, 

Tho.  Langton. 

P.S.  by  E.  L. — When  you  next  write  will 
one  of  the  girls  send  us  the  words  of  "Mary's 
Lamentation."  Madame  de  Bonald  is  very 
anxious  to  have  them.  The  music  we  have 
procured  her,  but  none  of  the  English  here 
know  the  words.  We  have  felt  the  departure 
of  the  Scotch  families  such  a  privation  that 
I  am  inclined  to  make  a  resolution  against 
forming  any  intimacies  during  the  remainder 
of  our  travels.  I  should  like  to  introduce 
the  bonny  Janet  to  our  nephews  ;  a  more 
lovely,  pleasing  girl  I  never  saw,  and  ,£20,000 
in  the  men's  eyes  do  not  diminish  her  attrac- 
tions. 

I  fear  when  we  return  it  will  be  too  late, 
for  she  is  much  sought  after.     One  of  the 

N 
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young  Englishmen  she  met  here  I  strongly 
suspect  is  in  warm  pursuit,  and  we  saw  no 
symptoms  of  his  attentions  being  disagree- 
able. I  fear  a  little  present  from  my  girl  to 
your  grand -daughter  is  now  not  likely  to 
reach  her,  for  it  was  contained  in  a  trunk  of 
Skinner's  which  he  seems  to  fear  is  lost.  It 
was  two  costumes  of  Switzerland,  which  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  copying  exactly,  and 
intended  for  Jane's  doll.  There  was  likewise 
a  little  remembrance  for  Betty  Nurse. — With 
best  love,  believe  me,  yours  affectionately, 

E.  L. 


XVII 

Montpellier,  1st  June  1817. 

My  dear  Sister — I  have  again  suffered 
near  two  months  to  elapse  without  writing, 
but  instead  of  apologies  I  might  begin  by 
complaints,  as  it  is  now  much  longer  since 
I  heard  from  you.  Did  my  last  farrago  put 
you  out  of  conceit  with  your  correspondent, 
or  have  you  supposed  me  set  off  for  Italy, 
and  directed  your  letter  to  Switzerland,  or 
perhaps  put  off  writing  till  you  heard  what 
had  become  of  us?  Here,  however,  at 
Montpellier,  we  still  are,  and  the  state  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty  in  which  our  plans 
have  been  for  the  last  five  weeks  is  in  great 
measure  what  has  prevented  you  from  hear- 
ing from  me.  This  state  of  indecision  still 
continues,  and  is  very  uncomfortable.  I  am 
in  hopes  another  week  will  put  an  end  to  it 
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in  one  way  or  another.  You  will  perhaps 
have  heard  from  Zachary  or  Joe  of  the 
alteration  in  our  plans,  and  the  causes  of 
it,  but  I  will  go  over  the  case  again,  as  you 
are  kind  enough  not  to  object  to  a  twice- 
told  story.  The  day  of  our  departure  from 
Montpellier  was  already  fixed,  and  I  expected 
in  a  fortnight  to  have  seen  Marseilles  and 
Genoa,  and  to  have  fixed  myself  for  the 
summer  at  Turin  or  Milan.  I  was  busy 
packing  my  books  and  taking  leave  when 
the  news  of  a  contagious  malady  having 
broke  out  in  the  north  of  Italy  at  once 
stopped  us.  The  accounts,  however,  were 
so  vague  and  contradictory,  both  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disorder  and  the  part  of  the 
country  where  it  was  said  to  prevail,  that 
I  determined  to  go  to  Marseilles  to  get  more 
accurate  information,  and  also  to  see  that 
town  in  case  our  new  plans  might  take  us 
in  a  different  direction.  I  found  that  the 
evil  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  was, 
moreover,  on  the  decline.  Still  there  was 
sickness,  and  as  we  were  under  no  obligation 
to  incur  even  a  slight  danger,  we  gave  up 
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the  Italian  plan  for  the  moment,  without 
absolutely  deciding  upon  any  other,  and  in 
this  uncertainty  we  still  continue. 

To-morrow  my  wife  and  I  are  setting  off, 
with  M.  de  Bonald  and  a  young  French  lady, 
who  speaks  English, — only  think — at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  a  town  in  the 
Cevennes  called  Vigan,  where  we  have  the 
idea  of  perhaps  passing  the  summer  months. 
It  is  much  cooler  than  Montpellier,  and  there 
is  good  society,  but  no  masters.  If  we  should 
resolve  upon  this  we  have  the  idea  of  taking 
with  us  our  Italian  master,  who  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  in  summer,  and  who  is 
a  sort  of  "  Jack-of-all-trades."  He  speaks 
French  like  a  Frenchman,  and  plays  very 
well  upon  the  violin  and  guitar,  but  un- 
fortunately not  on  the  piano,  but  we  think 
he  might  superintend  practising.  He  draws, 
and  might  be  useful  there,  though  he  never 
gave  instruction.  He  is,  moreover,  botanist, 
chemist,  anatomist,  dentist,  and  twenty  little 
knicknackeries  besides,  which  all  hardly 
suffice  to  get  bread  for  him  and  his  wife. 
We   propose   to  be   absent  five  days    upon 
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this  reconnoitring  excursion,  and  we  leave 
the  children  and  Miss  Currer  under  the 
protection  of  George. 

Most  of  our  countrymen  have  left  the 
place,  and  the  only  stationary  traveller 
besides  ourselves  is  a  Mr.  Hutchinson,  brother 
of  him  who  was  concerned  in  the  evasion  of 
Lavalette.1  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  brought  him- 
self into  a  very  disagreeable  sort  of  notice  by 
an  indiscreet  display  of  his  French  political 
sentiments  in  some  gay  sporting  party.  The 
particulars  we  have  heard  in  such  different 
ways  that  they  do  not  merit  committing  to 
paper,  but  the  effect   is   pretty  clear — he  is 

1  John  Hely  -  Hutchinson,  third  Earl  of  Donoughmore  (1787- 
1851),  eldest  son  of  Francis  Hely-Hutchinson,  M.P.  for  Dublin 
University,  and  grandson  of  Baron  Hutchinson,  second  Earl  of 
Donoughmore,  entered  the  army  in  1807,  and  served  with  the 
Grenadier  Guards  during  the  Peninsular  war,  receiving  the  war 
medal  with  one  clasp  for  the  battle  of  Corunna.  As  Captain  of 
the  1st  Grenadier  Guards  he  was  actively  engaged  at  Waterloo. 
On  the  allied  occupation  of  Paris  he  was  quartered  there,  and 
attained  considerable  notoriety  from  the  share  he  took  in  effecting 
the  escape  of  General  Lavalette.  He  was  put  (with  others)  on 
his  trial  in  Paris.  Public  sympathy,  however,  being  on  the  side 
of  the  accused,  and  the  judge  taking  a  lenient  view  of  their  offence, 
they  were  merely  condemned  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  trial.  After  undergoing  his  punishment  Hely- 
Hutchinson  returned  to  England. — Vide  Did.  of  Nat.  Biography. 
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shunned,  stared  at,  and,  by  his  own  account, 
has  been  treated  with  incivility  and  rude- 
ness at  the  club-room.  He  affects  not  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  change  of  behaviour, 
but  if  it  is  true,  as  is  said,  that  the  public 
authorities  have  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances,  his  continuance  here, 
which  one  would  think  could  not  be  very 
agreeable,  may  be  compulsory. 

My  journey  to  Marseilles  was  a  very 
pleasant  one.  I  was  absent  eight  days,  in 
which  time  I  contrived  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
that  city,  Toulon,  and  Hyeres,  and  to  spend 
a  couple  of  hours  at  Nismes,  revisiting  the 
beautiful  relics  of  antiquity  there. 

I  could  not  get  to  see  the  Arsenal  and 
Dockyards  at  Toulon,  of  which  the  French 
are  very  jealous.  Hyeres  has  almost  the 
climate  of  Italy,  palm  trees  and  some  other 
African  plants  stand  the  winter  in  the  open 
air.  I  rambled  through  one  garden  or 
orchard  containing  10,000  orange  trees.  The 
fruit  was  all  gathered  except  on  some  of  the 
trees  near  the  house,  where  it  is  suffered  to 
remain  as  long  as  it  will  stick  to  the  trees, 
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for  ornament.  It  will  continue  sometimes 
three  years,  becoming  dry  and  chaffy  inside, 
till  the  season  for  fruiting  returns,  when  it 
fills  again  with  juice,  and  gains  in  flavour 
and  excellence.  I  eat  some  off  the  tree,  but 
the  difference  is  not  great.  The  oranges  of 
this  orchard  sold  for  a  sum  that  is  about 
sixteenpence  a  tree ;  but  as  the  trees  are 
occasionally  cut  down,  and  many  were  young 
and  newly  planted,  one  may  take  about  half 
the  number  as  productive,  or  two  shillings 
and  eightpence  a  tree.  The  orchard,  as  well 
as  I  could  guess  from  the  distance  at  which 
the  trees  stood,  must  be  about  seven  or  eight 
statute  acres.  Besides  the  fruit,  the  flowers 
and  leaves  are  sold  for  distilling. 

At  Montpellier  the  climate  is  five  or  six 
degrees  colder,  though  differing  little  in  actual 
latitude.  Here  we  have  had  green  peas  and 
beans  six  weeks,  and  yesterday  only  for 
the  first  time  new  potatoes.  Cherries  are 
abundant  at  three  halfpence  a  pound,  straw- 
berries at  ninepence ;  apricots  I  bought  the 
other  day  for  fivepence,  but  small  and  with  little 
flavour.    Cauliflowers  have  been  plentiful  and 
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cheap  all  through  the  winter,  but  we  have  not 
vet  seen  a  cucumber,  so  that  there  seems 
no  correspondence  between  the  succession  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  here  and  in  England. 
The  last  month  has  been  cold  in  comparison 
with  usual  seasons,  and  we  even  have  often 
found  it  so,  but,  notwithstanding,  everything 
seems  very  much  advanced,  and  the  corn 
will  be  cutting  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Already,  two  or  three  days  ago,  I  met  a 
band  of  mountaineers  with  their  sickles,  com- 
ing into  the  plain  in  search  of  employment. 

I  must  content  myself  with  sending  you 
a  half-filled  sheet  to-day  ;  it  is  already  late, 
and  we  are  to  start  very  early  to-morrow. 
Probably  we  shall  decide  definitively  on  our 
return  what  to  do  with  ourselves,  and  I  will 
make  up  for  my  negligence  hitherto  by 
sending  you  early  notice  of  our  plans ;  but 
we  have  now  experienced  how  uncertain  all 
plans  are.  When  once  the  anchor  is  hove, 
and  the  vessel  of  the  state  or  family  is  fairly 
out  at  sea,  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds, 
and  no  one  knows  what  wind  will  blow  next. 
We  have  not  experienced  any  heavy  storms 
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that  have  driven  us  upon  inhospitable  shores, 
but  we  have  lately  had  a  run  of  baffling 
winds  that  sometimes  have  promised  to  let 
us  continue  our  course,  and  sometimes  have 
forced  us,  or  induced  us,  to  put  back.  I 
believe  man  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
necessity  compels  him  to  take  this  or  that 
road,  and  leaves  him  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
I  knew  a  worthy,  honourable,  and  religious 
man  in  Switzerland,  who  was  miserable,  if 
not  absolutely  crazy,  because  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  embrace  two  or  three  different  plans, 
and  could  not  make  up  his  mind  what  he 
would  do.  I  advised  him  never  to  allow 
himself  above  a  certain  limited  time  for 
consideration,  and  then  to  fix,  and  though  he 
might  clearly  perceive  the  moment  after,  that 
his  choice  was  bad,  to  make  it  a  law  to  him- 
self not  to  change  even  for  the  better :  you 
see  I  could  preach  to  others,  though  I  fall 
into  the  same  error.  My  friend  Pestalozzi 
said  of  this  man,  "  I  love  him,  and  would  do 
anything  to  assist  him,  but  he  can  never  be 
happy  till  he  becomes  the  slave  of  some  one, 
where  he  has  no  will  of  his  own." 
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But  I  am  talking  to  you  about  nothing 
instead  of  going  to  sleep,  and  preparing  for 
the  fatigues  of  to-morrow.  My  wife  has 
been  unwell  for  the  last  ten  days,  but  is 
better  again,  and  hopes  to  stand  the  journey 
well.  William  continues  very  liable  to  take 
cold  at  the  breast,  but  he  is  well  of  himself, 
and  the  best  looking  of  the  party.  All  the 
rest  well.  Our  affectionate  remembrances  to 
all  our  friends. — Adieu,  my  dear  sister,  your 
affectionate  brother,  Tho.  Langton. 


XVIII 

Champitet,  yh  July  1817. 

My  dear  Sister — When  I  last  wrote  to 
you  we  were  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the  view  to  find 
a  cool  retreat  for  the  summer  months  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Cevennes.  We  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Le  Vigan, — 
the  place  we  went  to  see, — where  we  might 
have  had  an  excellent  house  in  a  very  pretty 
country,  with  abundance  of  agreeable  rides 
and  walks  round  about  us.  M.  de  Bonald's 
relations,  too,  professed  a  wish  to  do  every- 
thing that  lay  in  their  power  to  make  the 
place  agreeable,  and  before  winter  we  might 
have  gone  by  sea,  perhaps,  in  a  few  days, 
and  at  moderate  comparative  expense,  to 
Naples.  But  these  "pros"  were  combated 
in    our   minds   by   the   uncertainty   of  a  sea 
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voyage  in  the  autumn,  when  the  Medi- 
terranean is  subject  to  frequent,  sudden, 
and  violent  storms,  which,  without  taking  our 
friends  the  Algerines 1  into  the  calculation, 
decided  us  finally  to  the  longer  and  more 
expensive,  but  less  dangerous  and  uncertain 
journey  by  land.  This  once  resolved  upon, 
we  no  longer  hesitated  between  the  Cevennes 
and  Switzerland,  but  used  all  speed  to  regain 
our  old  quarters.  Fortunately  we  found 
Madame  du  Peyrou  at  liberty  to  receive 
us.  She  has  been  very  ill,  and  is  still 
feverish  and  weak,  but  she  is  improved 
since  our  arrival,  and  pays  us  the  compli- 
ment to  attribute  the  amendment  to  the 
pleasure  she  has  in  seeing  us  again.  We 
felt  ourselves  at  home  again,  and  now  that 
we  have  been  here  ten  or  twelve  days,  it 
almost  seems  as  if  we  had  never  been 
absent. 

We  took  a  new  road  after  passing  Valence, 
taking  the  way  of  Dauphiny  and  Savoy.      In 


1  In  1816  Lord  Exmouth  (Admiral  Pellew)  destroyed  the  fleet 
and  arsenal  of  Algiers,  releasing  1000  Christian  slaves.  No  doubt, 
isolated  acts  of  piracy  continued  to  occur  by  Algerine  vessels. 
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point  of  picturesque  beauty  we  gained  infi- 
nitely by  the  change,  for  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  is  exceedingly  dreary. 

At  Chambery  in  Savoy  a  new  scene 
presented  itself,  and  such  as  I  would  hope 
never  again  to  see,  though  perhaps  it  might 
do  one  good  to  have  frequently  so  near  a  view 
of  extreme  misery.  The  poorer  peasantry, 
unable  to  find  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
their  villages,  and  where  their  neighbours  are 
not  rich  enough  to  relieve  them,  swarm  to 
the  towns  to  beg  a  little  food,  and  Chambery 
as  the  first  town  in  the  county  has  its  full 
share.  The  town  relieve  their  own  poor 
pretty  well,  and  they  do  something  for 
these  poor  wretches,  distributing  to  them 
daily  soup,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  demands 
of  nature.  Hundreds  of  these  poor  creatures 
lay  in  every  street,  or  trailed  their  languid 
limbs  slowly  along.  On  most  of  them  the 
skin  seemed  drawn  tio-ht  over  their  fleshless 
skeletons  ;  lice,  and  itch,  and  dirt  added  to 
the  loathsomeness  of  many. 

There  were  of  all  ages,  from  the  infant  at 
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the  breast  to  decrepid  old  age.  Where  a 
few  cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves  or  potato 
parings  had  been  thrown  by  some  wasteful 
cook  into  the  kennel,  you  saw  these  miserable 
creatures  run  to  gather  them  up,  and  wiping 
off  the  mud  upon  their  dirty  rags,  seat  them- 
selves against  the  wall,  or  in  a  corner,  to 
devour  their  booty.  Begging  would  have 
been  a  useless  resource  when  the  numbers 
were  so  great,  and  one  might  pass  through 
the  midst  of  the  shocking  scene  and  observe 
it  unobserved  and  at  leisure  without  being 
assailed  by  a  single  application  ;  but  the 
moment  some  object,  more  pitiful  than  the 
rest,  had  made  you  deviate  from  the  only 
means  of  passing  quietly  through  the  street, 
and  had  drawn  from  you  a  little  donation — 
a  few  instants  and  you  were  surrounded  by 
fifty  or  a  hundred,  crowding,  pressing  upon 
you,  stretching  out  their  hands  to  snatch 
the  next  "sous"  that  should  appear  in  sight. 
I  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  little  order,  and 
having  previously  supplied  myself  with  small 
money,  I  desired  them  to  place  themselves 
in   a  row  against    the   wall,   promising    that 
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every  one  should  have  something  if  they 
did  so,  but  that  no  one  should  have  any- 
thing who  left  his  place.  Some  townsmen 
offered  to  assist  me,  but  it  was  in  vain  ; 
such  misery  could  listen  to  no  reason,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  think  he  should  have 
anything  if  he  was  not  the  first.  A  second 
attempt  was  rather  more  successful ;  about 
a  hundred  of  them  were  let  into  the  lobby 
of  the  inn,  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  and  each  as 
he  went  out  had  his  pittance,  one  of  the 
waiters  officiating.  But  when  the  process 
was  half  gone  through,  the  crowd  from 
within,  and  those  from  without,  some  want- 
ing to  thank,  some  to  have  something  more, 
and  some  complaining  that  they  had  not  got 
in,  made  the  disorder  as  great  as  it  could 
be.  Weak,  feeble  children  were  separated 
from  their  mothers,  and  almost  stifled  in  the 
crush  (fortunately  none  were  hurt),  and  some 
cripples  and  very  old  people  were  not  much 
better  off,  whilst  a  sturdy  lad  of  sixteen,  with 
a  pole  which  he  seemed  to  carry  as  well  for 
defence  and  offence  as  for  support,  came  in 
at   one   time   or    another   for   half  a  dozen 
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shares.  I  am  in  no  fear  for  him  ;  he  will  see 
the  new  harvest,  or  it  will  not  be  his  fault ; 
but  many  of  the  others  will  sink  to  rest 
before  that  day,  I  fear.  Some  of  the  objects 
that  presented  themselves  were  heart-rending, 
but  no  description  could  give  any  idea  of 
them.  Mothers  with  children  at  the  breast 
affected  my  wife  the  most.  I  felt  for  chil- 
dren, poor,  weak,  tottering  children,  of  six, 
seven,  or  eight  years  old,  big  enough  to  be 
left  to  themselves,  and  not  big  enough  to  do 
anything  for  themselves ;  they  would  not 
even  come  in  for  many  cabbage  leaves  or 
potato  parings. 

I  have  got  into  this  sad  subject,  and  I 
hardly  know  how  to  get  from  it.  In  some 
parts  of  the  little  cantons  the  misery  is  said 
to  be  at  a  similar  pitch,  but  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  occasional  relief  has  been  afforded 
them  from  abroad.  I  have  not  seen  that 
anything  has  been  done  for  the  Savoyards. 
The  harvest,  however,  is  not  far  distant,  and 
in  France  it  is  more  promising  than  was 
almost  ever  known  ;  if  it  keeps  pace  in  other 
countries  the  distress  of  the  last  year  will  be 

o 
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soon  forgotten.  A  propos  of  forgetfulness 
— do  you  recollect  that  you  have  a  brother 
residing  now  at  Champitet  in  Switzerland  ? 
It  is  true  he  tried  your  patience  with  a  letter 
he  wrote  you  last  April,  I  believe,  from 
Montpellier,  but  you  should  not  cast  him  off 
on  that  account.  This  is  now  the  third  letter 
he  has  written  you  since  he  has  heard  from 
Kirkham. 

In  one  of  your  letters  you  mention  that  the 
girls  at  Liverpool  are  learning  music  by  a  new 
method.  We  have  a  teacher  here  who  has 
also  a  method  different  from  what  is  usually 
practised.  I  wish  much  that  my  niece  Bessy 
or  Cicely  would  condescend  to  write  me  some 
account  of  this  new  method,  and  in  return 
I  will  engage  myself  to  give  her  an  idea  of 
the  plan  of  the  man  here. 

The  bulletin  of  health  is  favourable. 
Everybody  tells  my  wife  she  is  grown  fatter, 
and  I  believe  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
imputation,  though  not  much.  The  children 
are  all  grown  in  height,  of  course — William 
the  most ;  he  has  also  the  most  embonpoint 
and  colour ;  but  there  is  always  languor  and 
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a  great  want  of  exertion  about  him,  unless 
where  some  favourable  pursuit  is  in  the  case. 
This  seems  to  be  his  habitual  mode  of 
"being,"  and  could  not  perhaps  be  remedied 
— in  this  particular  he  very  much  resembles 
myself.  Anne  and  John  are  skinny  and 
white,  but  well  and  in  spirits.  Miss  Currer 
and  myself  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
George  came  with  our  luggage  in  a  little 
"char"  which  I  have,  and  with  a  little  horse, 
which  I  bought  for  the  purpose,  by  a  different 
road — a  journey  of  350  to  380  miles  through 
France,  alone.  He  arrived  safe  in  thirteen 
days  without  any  accident.  He  was  mostly 
taken  for  a  Spaniard  on  the  road,  and,  as  he 
had  a  bundle  of  foils  fastened  on  the  top  of 
his  luggage,  for  a  fencing-master.1 

And  now  for  the  present  adieu !  my  dear 
sister.  Let  me  learn  from  you  soon  that 
you  are  not  in  dudgeon  with  me,  and  above 
all   let  me  have  as  favourable  a  bulletin  of 

1  George  Lee  (the  servant)  was  a  "character."  His  travels 
must  have  extended  his  education.  Family  tradition  has  it  that 
when  our  grandfather  first  broached  the  subject  of  the  continental 
sojourn  to  George  Lee,  mentioning  Paris  as  a  first  stopping-place, 
and  adding,  "  You  know  where  Paris  is,  George,"  he  replied 
promptly,  "  Paris  be  in  Jarmany,  or  Jarmany  be  in  it.' 
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the  health  of  all  your  family,  and  of  my 
other  dear  friends  and  relatives  about  you, 
as  I  have  given  you  of  mine.  My  daughter 
had  a  letter  from  her  cousin  Jane  before  we 
left  Montpellier,  with  which  she  was  much 
gratified. — Farewell,  my  dear  sister,  yours 
affectionately,  Tho.  Langton. 

All  desire  their  love  to  all. 
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Champitet,  \TthJuly  1817. 

My  dear  Sister — Your  letter  of  the  22nd 
June,  having  been  directed  to  me  at  Mont- 
pellier,  only  arrived  yesterday.  My  last 
letter,  written  after  our  arrival  here,  will 
probably  have  reached  you  in  time  to 
prevent  your  further  communications  from 
taking  the  same  circuit,  and  I  look  therefore 
momentarily  to  receive  further  accounts. 
May  they  be  favourable !  The  intelligence 
of  our  dear  Bessy's1  severe  attack  has 
shocked  us  extremely,  especially  being  so 
very  unexpected,  for  she  always  appeared 
to  me  to  possess  the  usual  indications  of 
good  health  in  a  greater  degree  than  most 
of  our  family,  and  the  steady  even  tenor  of 
her  cheerful  spirits  seemed  to  show  that  she 

1  Bessy  Hornby. 
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enjoyed  and  relished  the  blessing — yet  always 
discreetly.  I  hope  it  may  be  again  restored 
to  her — for  her  own  sake,  who  was  so  well 
deserving  of  it,  and  for  that  of  all  her  friends, 
particularly  her  nearest  connections,  to  whose 
happiness  she  so  greatly  contributed.  I  think 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  hope  she  may 
again  be  restored  to  the  same  degree  of 
health  she  had  before,  which  I  find  was  not 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  appearance.  She 
was  subject  occasionally  to  great  palpitations 
several  years  ago,  as  my  wife  recollects,  and 
the  period  since  the  physicians  were  called 
in  is  much  too  short  to  expect  any  obvious 
change  in  a  liver  complaint ;  but^  I  recollect 
a  lady  at  Southport  where  that  viscus  was 
enlarged  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  she 
recovered  a  tolerable  degree  of  health  after- 
wards ;  and  Bessy  is  twenty — thirty  years 
younger  than  she  was.  We  shall  look  very 
anxiously  for  your  further  accounts,  and  in 
the  meantime  are  thankful  that  all  our  other 
friends  are  well.  In  the  midst  of  the  pain 
your  letter  has  occasioned  us,  one  thing  has 
caused  us  a  gleam  of  pleasure  in  affording 
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us  the  prospect  of  seeing  some  of  our  dear 
friends  again  before  the  period  of  our 
probable  return.  Change  of  scene  and 
change  of  air  is  very  likely,  I  think,  to  be 
of  service  to  any  one  whose  health  is  a 
little  deranged,  but  to  whom  travelling  is 
not  too  great  a  fatigue,  and  Bessy  is  precisely 
a  subject  to  whom,  as  a  physician,  I  would 
recommend  it.  As  an  uncle,  as  an  aunt,  as 
cousins,  a  general  chorus  exclaims  that  such 
an  addition  to  our  little  circle  would  cause 
us  all  infinite  pleasure.  The  obstacles  which 
present  themselves  to  you,  and  make  you 
consider  the  scheme  impracticable,  I  do  not 
know.  Those  which  occur  to  me  are  all  of 
a  nature  very  different — they  vanish  into 
air  upon  investigation.  Such  an  addition 
would  always  have  contributed  to  our  grati- 
fication, and  we  should  have  been  desirous 
of  requesting  the  company  of  some  of  our 
dear  nieces  if  we  had  thought  our  way  of 
life  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  them.  But  to 
avoid  all  distraction  to  the  children  we  have 
chosen  the  quietest — some  would  say  the 
dullest — situation    for  our  abode,   and,   with 
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the  exception  of  a  couple  of  little  tours  last 
summer,  of  a  week  and  a  fortnight,  we  have 
never  stirred  from  home.  In  removing  also 
from  place  to  place  we  have  scarce  ever 
deviated  out  of  the  direct  road,  and  travelled 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  both  to  save 
time  and  expense. 

In  our  plans,  however,  for  the  next 
winter,  conscience  has  been  excluded  from 
the  council  board,  and  the  children  have 
been  put  in  the  background.  We  must 
endeavour,  chemin  faisant,  to  indemnify 
them  as  well  as  we  can.  The  rough  sketch 
of  our  winter  campaign  is  as  follows  :  To 
leave  Champitet  about  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  September,  to  see  something  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  to  arrive  at  Naples  about 
the  beginning  of  November.  At  Naples 
we  propose  to  stay  a  couple  of  months,  and 
then  move  northward  to  Rome,  where  we 
think  of  passing  the  remainder  of  the 
winter,  and  before  the  hot  weather  com- 
mences we  shall  endeavour  to  get  into  some 
cool  retreat;  but  whether  the  north  of  Italy 
will  afford  us  any  such   I   do  not  know,  and 
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can  say  nothing  further  of  our  plans  as  yet. 
As  far  as  it  goes  it  would  afford  room  both 
for  amusement  and  instruction,  though  in  our 
family  circle  it  would  not  be  quite  a  party  of 
pleasure.  As  to  the  difficulties,  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  either  Hugh  or  Joe  would  think 
it  a  great  hardship  to  convey  his  sister  as  far 
as  Champitet,  even  though  they  should  be 
obliged  to  return  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
the  Rhine ;  nor  would  the  other  object  to 
meet  her  in  a  similar  way,  in  case  her 
parents  could  not  spare  her  for  the  re- 
mainder of  our  absence.  These  are  the 
only  difficulties  of  any  importance  that  I 
can  discover.  Our  carriage,  it  is  true,  is 
pretty  well  filled,  and  when  on  the  move 
an  additional  one  would  be  indispensable, 
but  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  almost  every 
one  travels  with  hired  carriages,  so  that  if 
she  does  not  bring  one  from  England  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  engaging  a  con- 
veyance from  one  place  to  another.  From 
this  sketch  you  will  observe  that  two  nieces 
would  occasion  no  greater  difficulty  than  one. 
To  us  the  pleasure  would  be  doubled,  if  the 
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privation  of  their  society  would  not  be  too 
great  to  you.  I  am  sure  Margaret  would 
enjoy  it,  if  so  useful  a  person  can  be  spared, 
and  the  two  sisters  being  together  would 
make  you  and  their  father  more  easy  on 
their  account,  though  at  a  distance  so  much 
greater  than  usual.  Whilst  planning  let  me 
add  that  if  they  can  dispense  with  a  maid, 
at  any  rate  till  their  arrival  here,  so  much 
the  better.  An  English  servant  they  would 
find  a  greater  encumbrance  than  assistance. 

As  for  quarters,  we  can  accommodate  them 
very  well  here,  and  in  the  great  towns  of 
Italy  we  can  always  suit  ourselves.  On  the 
road  a  numerous  party  sometimes  meet  a 
little  difficulty  in  getting  well  accommodated, 
which  a  small  one  do  not,  but  a  little  con- 
trivance and  foresight  can  generally  guard 
against  such  occurrences. 

I  hope  that  T.  H.  and  yourself  will  take 
this  subject  into  immediate  consideration, 
and  decide  on  carrying  it  into  execution 
without  delay,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
them  in  Switzerland  for  a  while  before 
moving  southwards.     Once  resolved — pack 
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up  and  away  ;  delay  as  little  in  London  as 
possible,  don't  dwell  too  long  upon  the  amuse- 
ments of  Paris,  and  take  a  glimpse  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  which  this  country  presents 
before  the  season  calls  us  southwards. 

We  go  on  here  pretty  regularly.  We  rise 
before  six — at  that  hour  the  music -master 
comes,  who  gives  to  all  three  jointly  an  hour, 
following,  I  imagine,  a  plan  similar  to  the  one 
you  speak  of ;  if  it  is  the  same  plan,  I  must 
put  in  the  claim  of  our  friend  to  the  priority 
of  the  contrivance.  At  seven  we  breakfast, 
at  eight  the  drawing -master  expects  us  at 
Mdlle.  Bourgeois'  in  Yverdun.  At  nine,  or 
soon  after,  an  Italian  master  endeavours  to 
prepare  us  for  our  further  travels.  I  am 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  him,  he  is  too 
fond  of  hearing  himself  talk.  At  eleven  we 
return,  or  should  return,  to  Champitet,  for 
little  commissions,  and  seeing  friends,  etc., 
generally  keep  us  till  twelve.  From  thence 
till  half-past  one  we  look  a  little  at  our  Latin, 
etc.     At  two  we  dine. 

In  the  afternoon  each  gives  up  forty 
minutes  to  practise  their  music  ;  some  little 
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preparation  is  made  for  the  Italian  master, 
or  some  smaller  pursuits  are  squeezed  in  here 
or  there  as  we  can  ;  the  rest  of  the  evening  is 
given  to  play.  At  seven  we  have  tea  and 
fruit,  after  which  the  old  lady  and  we  three 
elders  make  a  rubber  at  whist.  At  nine,  or 
soon  after,  she  retires  to  rest,  and  we  to  our 
own  saloon,  where  we  contrive  to  prolong  the 
evening  till  eleven.  In  the  rule  the  children 
ought  to  go  to  bed  at  half-past  eight  or  nine, 
but  we  generally  find  them  up,  and  some- 
times they  keep  up  till  ten,  though  when 
roused  in  the  morning  at  half-past  five  John 
often  declares  that  he  really  cannot  do  with 
so  little  sleep. 

I  have  here  given  you  such  a  sketch  of 
our  employments  that  you  will  know  to  a 
T  how  we  are  employed.  I  generally  ac- 
company the  children  into  town,  and  stay 
with  them  during  their  lessons,  and,  as  I  am 
occupied  with  them  also  a  good  deal  whilst 
at  home,  I  find  myself  very  busy,  as  is  my 
wife  also  with  Anne  and  John.  You  will  ask 
whether  our  ladies  are  stirring  so  early — 
Miss  Currer  breakfasts  with  us  regularly  at 
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seven,  so  does  my  wife  when  she  is  well,  but 
this  last  week  she  has  been  plagued  with  the 
cramp  at  her  stomach — an  old  complaint — 
which  has  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of 
her  company  at  that  social  meal,  but  she 
generally  has  been  up  before  eight  o'clock. 

My  old  friend  Pestalozzi  has  had  a  deal 
of  chagrin  and  anxiety  this  last  winter. 
Several  of  his  teachers  have  been  enticed 
from  him  by  higher  emoluments  than  he 
could  afford  to  give,  and  have  gone  or  are 
going  to  other  institutions  in  Germany,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  re-man  his  vessel  with 
subjects  disciplined  to  his  mind.  Add  to 
this,  his  circumstances  were  in  bad  plight. 
He  was  never  a  good  manager,  and  in  his 
old  age  the  evil  was  more  serious.  On  this 
latter  score,  however,  he  is  likely  to  be  soon 
relieved.  His  works  are  now  publishing 
upon  a  footing  that  will  make  him  easy,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  highly  flattering  to  his 
reputation.  The  Emperor  Alexander  sub- 
scribes Rs.  5000,  almost  all  the  princes  of 
Germany  have  also  subscribed  handsomely, 
and    ordered    certain    of  his    works    to    be 
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introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  their 
countries.  The  King-  of  Bavaria  has  ordered 
them  to  be  revised  so  as  to  remove  anything 
that  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  then  that  the  works  so 
altered  should  be  sent  to  Pestalozzi,  and  if 
approved  by  him  should  be  published  in  his 
name,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
profits  which  he  would  have  had  if  the 
original  work  had  been  purchased  for  the 
Bavarian  schools.  This  is  all  very  gratifying 
to  the  old  man,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
Institute  halts. — Adieu!  my  dear  sister;  all 
our  best  affections  to  all  our  good  friends  and 
relations,  particularly  to  the  dear  sufferer. 
Yours  affectionately,  Tho.  Langton. 

P.S.  by  E.  L. — Will  you  assure  my  dear 
sister  William1  of  my  anxious  thoughts  and 
kind  sympathy  in  her  present  trying  situa- 
tion. I  have  felt  it,  and  can  enter  into 
all  her  feelings.  May  the  same  mercy  be 
extended  to  her  as  I   experienced  last  year, 

1  Mrs.   William  Langton,  whose  daughter  Bessy  died  July  1817, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one. . 
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and  that  the  dear  object  of  her  solicitude 
may  be  restored  to  her!  How  anxiously  we 
wait  for  your  next  letter,  God  grant  it  may 
be  favourable.  We  have  lost  many  dear 
friends  since  we  left  England,  whose  kind 
greetings  we  shall  painfully  miss  if  we  live 
to  return. 

The  expectation  of  Margaret  and  Bessy 
joining  us  is  so  agreeable  that  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  it  can  meet  with  any  obstacle. 
My  sister  was  not  quite  a  fortnight  from 
Calais,  and  only  travelled  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  miles  a  day — so  that  the  distance 
is  nothing.  I  have  arranged  what  rooms 
they  will  occupy,  and  many  other  little  plans 
quite  to  my  satisfaction,  therefore  do  not 
disappoint  us. — Believe  me,  dear  sister,  yours 
affectionately,  E.  L. 


XX 


CHAMPITET,  19M  September  1817. 


My  dear  Sister — It  is  now  a  month  ago 
nearly  since  I  thought  myself  on  the  eve  of 
writing  to  you,  and  I  only  waited  for  your 
decision  on  the  proposal  in  my  last  to  sit 
down  to  do  so.  But  your  letter  arrived,  and 
I  have  been  so  fully  occupied  since  then, 
sometimes  with  something  and  sometimes  with 
nothing,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  with  me 
whether  I  shall  bring  the  present  attempt  to 
a  conclusion.  The  fact  is  we  are  preparing 
to  migrate  southwards,  and  it  appears  so 
difficult  a  matter  to  compress  all  our  family 
and  household  goods  into  the  small  space  of 
our  carriage  and  baggage  waggon  that  it 
appalls  my  mind,  and  I  dare  not  set  about 
making  the  arrangements,  yet  I  am  so  full 
of  it  that  no  other  thoughts  can  find  room. 
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Had  I  had  arrangements  to  make  for  an 
addition  to  our  party  I  should  have  found  a 
surplus  of  energy  ;  as  it  is  we  are  very  flat. 

We  have  conceived  a  very  sincere  regard 
for  the  friends — we  may  really  call  them  so 
— with  whom  we  have  now  passed  so  many 
months,  and  the  certainty — nearly — that  we 
shall  never  see  them  again  gives  pain  even 
where  the  attachment  is  but  slight.  How 
many  melancholy  instances  have  we  not  had 
in  the  short  space  of  the  last  two  years  of 
dear  and  near  relations,  whom  we  fondly 
hoped  soon  to  see  again,  but  who  have  been 
taken  away,  some  of  them  very  unexpectedly, 
of  whom  one  imagined  that  they  had  yet  a 
long  course  to  run.  Poor  Bessy  Langton l 
will  be  long  recollected  with  painful  regret 
by  all  her  friends,  and  to  her  own  immediate 
family  the  loss  is  severe  indeed.  I  hear 
from  Joe  Langton  that  his  mother  supports 
herself  wonderfully,  which  is  a  great  comfort, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  family  is  going 
to  be  united  at  Liverpool.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  to  them  all,  especially  to  Joe,  but 

1  Daughter  of  Mrs.  William  Langton  of  Kirkham.  Q 
P 
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you,  my  dear  sister,  and  your  family  will  feel 
a  great  loss  of  them,  which  the  Kings  will  but 
imperfectly  make  up  to  you.  Mrs.  King, 
however,  is  a  very  old  friend,  and  I  do  not 
think  if  you  had  had  to  choose  the  new  occu- 
pants that  you  could  have  pleased  yourself 
better.  I  may  therefore  congratulate  you  on 
the  accession  to  your  circle  of  Mrs.  King's 
family,  and  beg  you  will  remember  me  to 
them  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  when  you 
next  see  them. 

Since  my  last  letter  we  have  been  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  in  the  mountains.  Madame 
du  Peyrou  has  a  nice  little  country-house 
there,  which  she  built  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
ago,  to  be  near  her  father  occasionally,  who 
used  to  pass  his  summers  at  his  estate  there. 
Madame  du  Peyrou  had  not  been  there 
for  the  last  four  years,  but  as  we  had  a  wish 
to  breathe  the  mountain  air,  she  removed  us 
all,  bag  and  baggage — the  distance  about 
thirty-six  miles,  but  in  a  straight  line  only 
about  twenty.  The  elevation  is  about  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
or      two     thousand     four     hundred     above 
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Champitet.  The  difference  in  the  air  is 
very  perceptible,  and  we  could  not  have  had 
comfortable  accommodation  anywhere  else 
so  high.  It  agreed  excellently  with  us,  and 
the  way  of  life  reminded  us  so  strongly  of 
Southport,1  that  it  pleased  us  on  that  score 
alone.  A  sister-in-law  of  Madame  du  Peyrou, 
with  a  son  and  two  daughters,  were  our  near 
neighbours,  a  most  amiable  family.  We 
were  every  day  together  more  or  less,  and 
made  many  little  excursions  on  foot  or  with 
chars.  When  I  tell  you  that  we  had  no 
Italian,  drawing,  or  music-masters  I  need 
not  add  that  the  children  were  delighted. 

And  indeed  had  it  not  been  on  their 
account  we  should  have  wished  to  pass  a 
much  longer  time  there.  Amongst  the 
curiosities  we  saw  there  I  shall  only  mention 
one — a  natural  icehouse ;  it  is  on  the  same 
mountain,  and  belongs  to  Madame  de  Pury, 
our  neighbour.  The  mountain,  like  all  those 
of  the  Jura,  loses  all  the  snow  in  the  summer, 
but  in  this  cave,  which  is  about  fifty  feet 
under  the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  its  extent  is 

1  In  these  days  Southport  was  a  very  primitive  little  place. 
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about  forty  feet  square,  interrupted  by  a  fall 
of  rock  in  the  middle,  the  floor  is  ice,  and 
probably  of  great  depth,  for  at  the  edges  it 
does  not  join  to  the  rock,  and  stones  thrown 
down  are  heard  falling  from  rock  to  rock  a 
long  time.  The  ice  seems  to  proceed  from 
the  water  which  trickles  from  above,  and 
what  is  most  curious  are  the  pillars  of 
beautiful  transparent  pure  ice,  which  the 
water  formed  in  trickling  down.  They  are 
as  thick  as  the  body,  perfectly  round,  and 
seem  to  support  the  roof.  We  carried  away 
a  fragment  of  a  pillar,  and  after  our  warm 
walk  were  so  delighted  with  drinking  iced 
wine  that  we  sent  our  horse  for  a  fresh 
supply.1  One  might  almost  say  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were — the  men, 
watchmakers — the  women,  lace-weavers.  I 
was  much  interested  in  seeing  the  spinning 
of  lace  thread.  Single  fibres  of  a  very  fine 
flax  are  drawn  out  and  joined  to  the  preced- 
ing one — the  wheel  continuing  to  turn  till 
the  junction  is  effected,  when  another  fibre  is 

1  This  is  probably  the  ice  cave  of  St.  Georges,  near  the  Lac  de 
Joux. 
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separated  from  the  distaff  and  joined,  then 
another,  and  so  on.  The  wheel  resembles 
the  foot-wheel  in  use  with  us,  but  it  moves 
at  the  same  time  another  piece  of  machinery 
by  which  two  threads  are  twisted  together. 
The  threads  from  two  bobbins  pass  over  a 
pulley  of  two  grooves,  from  which  they 
descend,  and  pass  over  a  pulley  of  a  single 
groove  which  is  immersed  in  a  glass  of  water. 
They  pass  over  the  other  groove  of  the  first 
pulley,  and,  thus  united,  on  to  another  bobbin. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  understand 
my  description,  or  whether  you  will  think  the 
thing  worth  describing,  but  the  neatness  and 
delicacy  of  the  work  engaged  my  attention. 
The  flax  they  get  from  Holland. 

And  so  we  must  renounce  the  hope 
of  seeing  our  nieces !  I  assure  you  the 
mortification  at  learning  your  decision  was 
felt  by  all,  and  I  do  not  know  by  whom 
most.  You  ask  me  if  I  could  see  no  objec- 
tions. Certainly  I  was  aware  that  the  priva- 
tion of  their  society,  for  six  or  eight  months 
at  least,  would  have  been  severely  felt  in 
your  domestic  circle,  and  that  though  they 
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have  so  kind  and  indulgent  a  father  and 
mother,  there  are  sacrifices  to  which  one 
cannot  easily  bring  oneself.  But  this  was 
the  only  objection  or  difficulty  that  I  foresaw, 
and  my  own  ardent  wishes  led  me  to  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  insuperable.  You  have, 
however,  not  thought  it  prudent  or  con- 
venient to  enter  into  the  scheme,  and  I  have 
only  to  hope  that  Tho.  Hornby,  as  well  as 
yourself,  will  not  think  I  have  done  wrong  or 
been  unreasonable  in  suggesting  it.  We 
had  proposed  also  to  Mrs.  William  (Langton) 
that  she  and  Mary  should  join  us,  thinking 
that  a  strong  diversion  to  their  thoughts 
would  be  very  salutary  after  their  severe 
affliction,  and  greatly  we  should  have  been 
pleased  to  have  seen  them.  We  thought  the 
one  party,  too,  might  facilitate  the  other.  But 
they  also  decline  it.  Joe  ascribes  this  to  his 
mother's  objection  to  crossing  the  Channel. 

Whilst  writing  I  receive  your  letter  of 
the  6th  of  this  month,  and  thank  you  for 
"  Mary's  Lamentation,"  but  I  should  have 
added  a  reproach  if  you  had  left  the  back 
of    the    leaf   blank.      Your    report    of    the 


- 
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health  of  all  our  friends  is  just  such  as  we 
could  wish  always  to  receive,  and  I  hope 
the  improvement  in  Cicely's  health  may  be 
steady.  I  think  I  have  already  said  that  we 
all  continue  pretty  well,  especially  the  chil- 
dren. Our  John,  however,  is  thinner,  I 
think,  than  your  Tom  can  possibly  be ;  he 
is  mere  skin  and  bone,  but  lively  in  spirits, 
and  enjoying  himself  not  a  little.  He  has 
almost  lived  on  fruit  this  summer,  and  is  at 
present  rather  doing  penance  on  rhubarb  for 
having  been  too  eager  with  the  greengages. 
He  is  now  looking  forward  to  the  grapes, 
not  a  little  pleased  at  being  told  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  may  indulge 
freely.  Is  Hankinson's  growth  in  proportion 
to  what  he  was  in  his  younger  days  ?  I  can 
only  form  my  idea  of  him  and  Tom  from  my 
William,  who  is  beginning  to  look  almost 
manly.  He  is  not  very  tall,  but  he  will  look 
down  upon  his  father  if  he  lives.  He  is 
stout  and  ruddy,  but  has  not  strength  equal 
to  his  looks,  rather  genteel-looking  when  he 
sits,  and  is  attentive,  but  gawky  in  his  move- 
ments.    I  expect  that  Anne  will  be  as  tall 
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and  stout  as  your  daughter  Margaret  (whom 
I  salute  affectionately  in  passing),  but  she 
has  little  colour,  pokes,  and  wants  graceful 
ease. 

I  have  not  heard  the  particulars  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Kings  and  Joe  Langton 
for  his  house,  and  regret  that  anything  un- 
pleasant should  have  attended  it.  I  can 
make  every  allowance  for  Mr.  King ;  when 
the  state  of  health  is  deranged,  as  in  his 
case,  I  think  it  is  very  natural  to  change 
one's  mind  upon  sometimes  slight  grounds. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  Joe  had 
been  too  strict  in  requiring  Mr.  King  to 
adhere  to  his  bargain.  If  a  latitude  could 
be  allowed  to  persons  in  bad  health  of  chang- 
ing their  minds  on  occasion  of  buying  and 
selling,  no  one  would  like  to  deal  with  such, 
and  they  would  be  excluded  from  the  market. 
It  is  a  maxim  also  with  many  that  on  such 
matters  all  feelings  of  relationship,  friendship, 
or  social  connection  should  be  put  wholly  out 
of  the  question.  In  consulting  my  own  feel- 
ings I  know  that  I  should  be  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable if  the  person  with  whom  I  had 
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dealt,  though  a  stranger,  should  repent  of  his 
engagement,  and  in  matters  of  trifling  moment 
this  feeling  would  induce  me  (foolishly  per- 
haps) to  let  the  affair  go  back.  But  in  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  I  think  it  would  be  a 
weakness,  and  each  must  consider  that  the 
other  side  had  had  the  same  time  for  reflec- 
tion and  consideration,  and  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  had  made  due  reflection. 
If  this  untoward  commencement  does  not 
give  Mr.  King  a  dislike  to  the  place,  I  think 
they  will  find  themselves  very  comfortably 
situated,  and  you  will  be  agreeable  neigh- 
bours to  one  another. — Adieu,  my  dear 
sister.  We  join  in  affectionate  regards  to 
you  and  your  good  husband  and  children,  to 
the  other  families,  to  Aunt  Hankinson,  etc., 
etc. — Adieu  again,  yours  ever, 

Tho.  Langton. 


XXI 

NOGOGNA,  loth  October  1817. 

My  dear  Sister — I  will  endeavour  to 
make  up  for  my  former  negligence  by  taking 
the  very  first  opportunity  of  informing  you 
of  our  safe  arrival  in  Italy.  It  has  been  a 
tedious  journey  to  us,  and  therefore  the 
events  of  it  may  not  be  very  amusing  to 
you ;  but  I  have  no  better  materials  for  a 
letter.  We  left  Champitet  on  Tuesday 
the  30th  of  September  with  regret,  and  I 
believe  regretted.  Madame  du  Peyrou  was 
in  tears  at  breakfast,  and  stole  away  to 
avoid  a  formal  leave-taking.  Her  nephew, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before, 
and  who  was  much  attached  to  us,  especially 
to  William,  was  also  much  affected.  John 
saw    him    carrying    off    into    the    wood    by 
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his  servant  weeping,  and  from  thence  he 
sent  us  word  that  he  could  not  see  us 
again.  This  way  of  getting  out  of  a  painful 
moment  is  sometimes  convenient,  but  I  don't 
altogether  like  it.  It  seems  as  if  one  had 
left  something  unsaid,  as  if  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand  could  have  told  the  feeling  which  filled 
the  breast  at  parting. 

The  fine  weather  we  had  had  for  the  last 
month  still  continued,  and  we  were  in  hopes 
would  have  lasted  us  until  we  got  across  the 
Simplon.  We  slept  the  first  night  at  Vevey, 
and  next  morning  we  went  to  breakfast  with 
the  Stricklands,  who  have  removed  into  the 
neighbourhood,  with  which  they  are  well 
pleased.  We  found  the  Baron  de  Brachel,  the 
gentleman  with  whom  they  lived  at  Yverdun, 
on  a  visit  to  them,  and  Madame  du  Peyrou 
was  coming  to  them  in  a  few  days.  Wre  got 
that  day  to  Bex,  taking  a  view  on  our  way 
of  the  interior  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  the 
subject  or  scene  of  one  of  Byron's  last  poems. 
The  following  morning  a  change  of  weather 
had  taken  place,  and  the  rain  continued, 
almost  without  intermission,  the  whole  day 
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It  was  late  and  quite  dark  before  we  reached 
Sion,  the  capital  of  the  Valais,  and  the 
following  morning  was  so  very  uncomfortably 
wet  that  we  determined  to  wait  a  few  hours 
in  hopes  of  a  relaxation.  In  the  meantime 
we  took  breakfast  in  the  public  room,  where 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  a  young 
countryman,  from  whom  I  learnt  that  he  was 
staying  there  for  his  passport,  which  he  had 
sent  to  Bern  to  be  legalised  by  the  Austrian 
Embassy.  It  had  never  come  to  my  ears 
in  our  retirement  that  such  a  step  was 
necessary.  I  was  very  much  taken  aback, 
but  said  I  had  a  passport  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  which  I  expected  would  take  us 
through.  I  was  soon  undeceived,  however, 
and  learnt  that  more  than  one  traveller  had 
been  obliged  to  measure  back  his  steps  after 
crossing  the  Alps,  though  provided  with  his 
Lordship's  special  recommendation  to  the 
authorities. 

After  some  deliberation  I  despatched 
an  express  on  foot  across  the  mountains  to 
Bern  with  my  passport,  and  till  his  return 
there  was   nothing  for    it  but  to  make  our- 
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selves  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  a  dirty 
house,  ill  attended.  We  now  found  that 
the  other  wind-bound  party  was  General 
Garstin,  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
his  son,  and  a  Chevalier  Dondolo,  a  Greek 
from  Corfu,  who  had  been  in  the  French  and 
Neapolitan  services,  and  who  accompanied 
the  General  from  Paris  on  a  tour  to  Milan. 
Until  the  General's  passport  arrived  by  post 
on  Monday  last  (the  6th)  we  passed  the 
evenings  together  very  agreeably.  The 
General,  his  son,  my  wife,  and  Alice  made  a 
rubber  at  whist,  whilst  the  Chevalier  and  I 
played  at  chess  or  piquet.  The  General  was 
a  good-natured  old  man,  very  chatty  and 
communicative,  and  frequently  instructive. 
He  knows  Ned  Roughsedge  well,  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  him,  and  knew  also  the  family 
at  Liverpool.  You  may  be  sure,  after  we 
were  still  better  acquainted,  and  when  his 
carriage  had  driven  away,  Sion  could  no 
longer  hold  us.  We  ordered  horses  for  the 
next  morning,  and  left  directions  with  the 
innkeeper  to  forward  our  passport  by  post 
to    Domo    d'Ossola    on    the    return   of    the 
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express.  The  posts  being  ill  supplied  with 
horses,  and  almost  knocked  up  by  the  run 
upon  them,  which  had  been  going  on  for  the 
last  fortnight,  we  were  not  able  to  get  beyond 
Brigg  the  second  day.  This  is  the  last  stage 
before  the  Simplon,  and  thirty-six  horses  had 
gone  up  the  preceding  day,  which  were  not 
yet  returned.  A  carriage  with  two  gentle- 
men had  arrived  before  us,  who  were  likewise 
obliged  to  wait  here  till  next  day.  We  were 
starved,  and  got  as  quickly  as  we  could  to 
a  good  fire  in  the  salle  a  manger.  Whilst 
we  were  crowded  round  the  fire  the  other 
party  came  in  to  take  their  breakfast.  Our 
ladies  got  up  soon  afterwards  to  prepare 
for  a  projected  walk,  when  the  elder  of 
the  two  gentlemen  hoped  he  had  not 
driven  the  ladies  away,  he  would  remove 
to  his  own  room  if  we  wished  it.  I  told 
him  what  had  sent  them  away,  and  added 
as  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  room  warm 
and  large,  both  parties  might  be  accom- 
modated in  it.  We  ordered  our  dinner  at 
four,  and  I  said  to  the  hostess  that  if  the 
two  gentlemen   dined  about  the  same  time, 
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we  should  have  no  objection  to  their  joining 
us,  if  they  wished  it.  On  our  return  she 
told  us  they  would  dine  with  us,  which  they 
accordingly  did.  After  dinner  we  were  all 
sitting  round  the  fire  when  the  arrival  of  a 
carriage  called  the  young  ones  to  the  window, 
and  a  large  party  was  seen  to  alight,  ladies 
and  children,  etc.  "Who  can  they  be?  I 
should  like  to  know — William  !  go  and  ask 
George  to  inquire  of  their  servant."  After 
a  few  minutes  William  returned — "  It's  Lord 
Somebody,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  brother." 
"  Oh  !  Lord  William  Russell,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Currer  and  I,  and  I  added,  "  I  daresay  he'll 
do  his  best  to  get  the  turn  from  us  in  the 
morning."  My  wife  began  to  inquire  who 
he  married,  etc.,  but  the  elder  gentleman 
turned  towards  her  and  said,  "  It's  a  mistake, 
Madam,  it's  a  mistake."1  We  all  perceived 
it  was,  and  talked  on  other  matters  till  soon 
after  his  Lordship  withdrew.  I  did  not 
expect  that  this  anecdote  would  have  taken 

1  Lord  William  Russell  was  at  this  time  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
was  murdered  in  1840  by  his  Swiss  valet,  Courvoisier.  He  married 
Lady  Charlotte  Villiers,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  had 
four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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up    so   much    room,   or    I    should    not    have 
begun  it — excuse  it. 

Yesterday  at  a  little  after  six  we  com- 
menced the  passage  of  the  Simplon,  and  it 
was  after  two  o'clock  before  we  got  to  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  which  is  situated 
on  the  descent  towards  Italy,  1300  feet  below 
the  highest  point  of  the  road.  We  had  had 
snow  alongside  the  road  before  eight  o'clock, 
and  by  nine  the  road  in  the  shade  was  frozen 
hard  as  a  stone.  Near  the  top  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  snow,  but  not  so  as  to  be  any 
hindrance.  As  we  found  we  could  not  reach 
Domo  d'Ossola  by  daylight  we  determined 
to  pass  the  night  at  Simplon.  The  height 
of  this  village  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
4566  feet,  or  about  3800  above  the  Lac 
Majeur.  The  top  of  the  Rigi,  where  I 
passed  two  nights  last  year,  is  1200  feet 
higher.  We  were  very  comfortable,  and 
have  often  been  worse  off  in  the  plain.  At 
nine  this  morning  we  began  our  descent 
(literally)  out  of  the  clouds,  for  the  mists 
enveloped  us  for  some  time,  but  still  not 
so  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  singularity  of  the 
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scenery.  It  is  far  more  beautifully  terrific 
on  the  Italian  side,  and  to  attempt  anything 
like  description  would  be  folly.  Danger 
there  is  none.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
have  I  ever  seen  so  long  a  tract  of  road,  as 
from  Brigg  to  this  place,  so  uniformly  good. 
For  miles  as  level  as  a  billiard-table,  and 
scarcely  ever  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  broad.  The  ascent  is  so  gentle  that  I 
walked  all  the  way  up  to  the  top  (except  a 
few  hundred  yards,  where  the  horses  went 
at  a  hard  trot),  near  seven  hours,  without 
being  at  all  heated.  On  the  Italian  side 
there  is  an  appearance  of  danger  from  the 
occasional  fall  of  great  stones  on  to  the 
road,  especially  after  heavy  rains.  One  had 
fallen  a  few  days  ago  as  large  as  our  carriage, 
which  nearly  blocked  up  the  road,  and  another 
(to  speak  professionally)  about  as  big  as  a 
mat  of  flax  fell  on  to  the  middle  of  the  road 
yesterday  about  the  same  hour.  We  passed 
it  to-day,  and  hundreds  as  big  as  houses  seem 
loosened  on  every  side,  and  ready  to  fall 
down  upon  the  traveller  and  crush  him  to 
pieces.     Upon  such  a  hasty  calculation,  how- 

Q 
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ever,  as  I  could  make  on  the  coach-box,  I 
think  the  chances  are  that  an  accident  will 
not  happen  above  once  in  two  hundred 
years. 

We  dined  at  Domo  d'Ossola,  and  having 
been  detained  by  a  little  dispute  about  our 
horses,  it  was  four  o'clock  before  we  started 
from  thence.  This  was  not  prudent.  We 
have  been  cautioned  not  to  travel  after  dark 
in  Italy,  and  the  day  of  our  entrance  into 
that  country  we  were  about  to  travel  two 
hours  after  sunset.  This  reflection  induced 
us  to  stop  for  the  night  in  this  village,  where, 
however,  we  are  better  accommodated  than 
we  had  any  reason  to  expect. 

Our  last  stage  we  have  made  in  grand 
style.  The  postmaster  would  make  us  pay 
for  six  horses,  so  we  insisted  on  our  right 
to  have  them  put  to,  and  as  the  road  is  as 
smooth  as  a  bowling-green,  and  down  hill 
all  the  way,  we  dashed  away  famously. 

This  was,  however,  not  unbefitting  the 
character  we  bear,  for  the  Commandant  of 
Domo  d'Ossola,  in  his  order  to  the  post- 
master to  supply  us  with  horses,  taking  my 
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description  from  my  passport,  has  by  mistake 
transcribed  that  of  the  person  who  granted 
it,  and  I  now  travel  as  Lord  Robert  Stewart, 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  Knight  of  the  most 
honourable  and  most  illustrious  Order  of  the 
Garter,  etc.,  etc. 

Good -night,  dear  sister;  present  all  our 
affectionate  regards  to  the  head  and  all  the 
members  of  your  family,  and  our  other 
relatives. — Your  affectionate  brother, 

Tho.  Langton. 


XXII 


Rome,  loth  November  1817. 


My  dear  Sister — It  is  now  so  long 
since  I  wrote  to  you  from  Nogogna  on 
our  first  entering  Italy,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
you  begin  to  be  impatient  to  hear  of  us. 
Our  progress  was  not  so  rapid  as  we  could 
have  wished,  nor  as  fortunate  as  we  have 
been  on  former  occasions.  Little  crosses 
occurred,  and  not  always  without  our  own 
fault.  These  trials  of  temper  and  patience, 
however,  have  not  been  very  severe,  and  our 
merit  need  not  be  very  transcendent  to  bear 
them  well.  We  set  out  with  the  conviction 
that  we  should  not  fall  upon  de  Bonalds  and 
du  Peyrous  in  Italy,  therefore  we  shall  not 
experience  disappointment  in  this  respect ; 
but  I  think  upon  the  whole  we  shall  fare 
better  than  we  expected.     I  do  not  expect  to 
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form  any  intimate  acquaintances  with  the 
natives  in  this  place.  The  numbers  of 
English  are  too  great  for  them  to  be  sought 
after  much,  and  we  are  not  of  those  who  can 
bustle  themselves  into  notice.  Foreigners 
of  other  nations,  however,  and  a  few,  perhaps, 
of  our  countrymen  may  form  an  agreeable 
society  for  us  during  the  winter.  We  have 
found  two  Riga  acquaintances  here,  one  of 
whom  passed  the  last  winter  at  Montpellier, 
where  we  often  saw  him.  The  other  has  a 
large  family,  of  which  two  girls  are  of  about 
Anne's  age.  But  as  our  arrangements  here 
are  yet  far  from  complete,  I  will  return  to 
Nogogna,  and  go  over  with  you  a  second 
time  the  track  of  our  voyage. 

When  we  reached  the  brinks  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore  we  determined  to  cross  the  lake 
and  see  the  Borromean  Isles  on  our  way. 
We  should  have  done  better  to  have  followed 
the  road,  which  is  beautiful,  running  along- 
side the  shore  for  thirty  miles.  The  islands 
repaid  our  trouble  very  ill — nature  there  is 
spoiled  by  art — and  we  exposed  ourselves 
to    no    inconsiderable    danger,    at    least    our 
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carriage  and  servants.  George  was  of 
opinion  that  if  only  a  little  wind  had 
sprung  up,  the  boats  with  the  carriages 
were  so  top-heavy  they  must  have  upset, 
and  the  boatmen  themselves  did  not  seem 
quite  free  from  apprehension  on  that  head. 
When  we  got  to  Laveno  we  found  no  horses 
— they  had  to  be  sent  for  from  the  next 
stage — and  in  the  meantime  we  had  to  pass 
the  afternoon  and  night  in  a  very  poor,  un- 
comfortable inn,  where  we  paid  dearer  for 
our  accommodation  and  an  uneatable  dinner 
than  in  the  best  hotel  we  have  seen  between 
Switzerland  and  Rome.  The  next  day 
brought  us  in  good  time  to  Milan,  and  on 
the  road  I  acquired  a  little  experience  as  to 
the  way  of  treating  Italian  innkeepers.  At 
a  town  where  we  breakfasted  a  bill  was 
presented  which  quite  astonished  me. 
"  What !  "  said  I,  "  three  shillings  for  a  cup  of 
chocolate!"  "Yes,  sir,  with  bread  and  butter." 
"Unconscionable!"  returned  I,  "I  will  not 
give  it."  "  Well,  sir,  you  will  give  what 
you  please,  then."  A  parallel  to  this  dialogue 
has  often  occurred.     A  Swiss  lady  had  given 
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me  a  letter  for  a  lady  who  was  at  Milan,  but 
has  lately  passed  a  couple  of  years  in  Rome. 
This  lady,  Madame  Probeheim,  we  found 
very  civil.  She  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation, and  an  introduction  to  a  man  of  letters 
here,  whose  advice  we  have  found  very 
necessary  and  useful  upon  some  occasions. 
At  Milan  we  stayed  six  days  looking  about, 
and  left  it  at  last  without  having  seen  all  that 
was  interesting. 

We  there  gave  up  our  intention  of  pass- 
ing the  winter  at  Naples,  and  determined  to 
make  our  principal  stay  at  Rome,  and  to  give 
a  month  or  six  weeks  to  Naples  in  the 
spring.  I  believe  one  can  scarcely  ever  lay 
one's  plan  for  a  journey,  or  for  anything  else, 
so  well  that  one  does  not  find  occasion  to 
alter  it  as  one  goes  along.  There  has  re- 
sulted this  inconvenience  from  this  change, 
that  I  believe  some  of  my  friends  will  have 
directed  for  me  at  Naples,  and  that  I  may 
not  receive  their  letters  so  soon  as  I  could 
wish.  I  have  ordered  them  hither,  and  hope 
to  find  one  from  you. 

From  Milan  to  Bologna  the  country  is  an 
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unvaried  plain,  rich  and  exuberant  beyond  all 
my  ideas,  especially  in  the  part  nearer  to  Milan. 
The  arrangements  for  irrigation  are  upon  a 
very  extensive  scale,  and  well  managed.  The 
result  I  could  have  wished  your  brother-in- 
law  to  have  witnessed.  We  saw  many  rich 
crops  of  grass  being  cut  in  the  middle  of 
October  for  stall  feeding.  They  continue  to 
cut  occasionally  through  the  winter.  The 
best  meadows  are  cut  ten  times  in  the  year, 
those  most  unfavourably  situated  for  getting 
the  water  are  cut  five  times.  A  gentleman 
told  us  he  had  seen  upwards  of  seventy  head 
of  cattle  grazing  on  a  piece  of  ground  not 
bigger  than  Lincolns- Inn-Fields,  and  was  told 
it  would  suffice  them  for  three  weeks — they 
are  only  out  in  the  daytime  at  this  season. 

At  Bologna  we  stayed  two  days.  We 
had  a  commission  from  Mrs.  Bootle  Wil- 
braham  to  call  on  a  Jesuit  there,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  hers,  whom  we  found  ex- 
tremely agreeable  and  obliging.1     He  would 

1  Possibly  Dom  Emmanuele  Aponte,  a  learned  Jesuit  who 
took  refuge  at  Bologna  when  his  order  was  expelled  from 
Spain. 
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have  introduced  us  to  the  best  society  there, 
and  if  Rome  and  Naples  had  not  presented 
so  many  incitements  to  curiosity,  I  believe 
we  should  have  found  all  our  main  objects 
better  promoted  there  than  where  we  are. 
The  town  itself  is  not  pretty  ;  neglect  and 
an  appearance  of  decay  join  with  the  dirt, 
which  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  papal 
towns,  to  make  Bologna  disagreeable.  But 
the  society  is  good,  the  opportunities  of 
instruction  plentiful,  of  the  best  kind,  and 
cheap,  and  the  neighbouring  country  is  very 
beautiful ;  further,  there  are  few  English  to 
dispute  the  field. 

In  crossing  the  Apennines  we  had  bad 
weather ;  it  rained  all  the  first  day,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  rarely  to  allow  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  scenery.  Florence  would 
have  afforded  us  good  employment  for  a  fort- 
night, but  we  were  impatient  to  get  settled 
again,  and  after  four  days  set  out  for  Rome, 
rather  in  a  hurry,  and  again  in  the  midst 
of  heavy  rain.  After  driving  along  for  an 
hour  or  more  I  demanded  our  distance  from 
the    stage,    and    after   a   little    conversation 
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at  cross  purposes,  I  discovered  that  we  had 
taken  a  different  road  to  what  was  our 
intention. 

To  return  to  Florence  and  recommence 
would  not  have  allowed  us  to  reach  a  sleep- 
ing-place, and  as  we  did  not  feel  tempted 
to  sit  the  whole  day  in  the  house,  which 
the  rain  would  have  obliged  us  to  do,  we 
determined  to  take  what  chance  provided  for 
us.  We  had  a  better  and  a  more  interest- 
ing road,  but  rather  longer,  and  being  the 
more  frequented  one,  and  the  most  bustling 
season,  we  were  continually  checked  for  want 
of  horses.  Most  people  take  carrier's  horses, 
which  only  get  on  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
a  day,  or  thereabouts. 

Our  impatience  induced  us  to  take  post- 
horses,  but  from  the  numerous  interruptions 
and  checks  we  only  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Rome  at  the  same  moment  with  two  parties 
with  whom  we  had  made  acquaintance  on 
the  road,  and  which  had  left  Florence  the 
same  morning  we  did,  whilst  they  travelled 
at  less  than  half  our  expense,  and  avoided 
innumerable     squabbles    with    postmasters, 
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postilions,  and    innkeepers,    for   the   carriers 
defray  all  expenses. 

I  got  rather  hardened  to  these  disputes,  and 
though  sometimes  cheated  from  inadvertence, 
I  often  got  the  better  of  them.  At  one  stage 
near  Rome,  where  we  had  had  to  wait  above 
two  hours  till  the  Queen  of  Etruria  had 
passed,  I  saw  that  they  were  giving  me, 
what  they  always  attempt  to  do,  more  horses 
than  they  have  a  right  to  do.  I  asked  if  they 
were  doing  it  for  their  own  pleasure,  for  that 
I  should  only  pay  for  so  many.  Upon  this 
the  postmaster  ordered  the  horses,  which 
were  already  put  to,  to  be  taken  out,  and 
left  me  standing  in  the  street,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  bystanders.  I  called 
again  for  the  horses,  but  he  told  me  I  could 
not  have  them  if  I  would  not  pay  for  them, 
and  talked  of  my  heavy  loaded  carriage  and 
the  law.  I  demanded  to  see  the  law,  and 
when  it  was  brought,  read  the  article  aloud 
that  related  to  my  case  ;  "And  now,"  said  I, 
"  give  me  horses  or  not  as  you  choose,  but  if 
I  am  not  on  my  way  in  five  minutes  from 
this    time    I    will    complain    of    you    to    the 
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direction  of  the  post  as  soon  as  I  get  to 
Rome."  It  was  sufficient ;  but  after  putting 
on  this  sort  of  face  three  or  four  times  one 
tires,  and  rather  than  continually  battle  with 
them  one  lets  them  at  last  do  what  they  will, 
and  one  pays  all  demands  without  demur. 

It  would  at  least  be  some  consolation  if 
one  was  well  and  comfortably  served  for 
one's  money ;  but  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  inns — we  found  in  the  one  we 
stopped  the  night  at  eight  miles  from  Rome 
that  they  never  had  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  milk, 
or  butter  in  the  house.  The  scenery  upon 
some  parts  of  this  road  was  beautiful  indeed, 
and  could  not  be  exceeded  I  think  by  any- 
thing in  Switzerland,  and  after  the  first  day 
we  had  beautiful  weather  to  set  it  off,  so  that 
on  the  whole  the  journey  has  left  very 
agreeable  recollections.  We  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  arranged  as  to  lodgings, 
for  after  a  tedious  search  we  at  length  pitched 
upon  rooms  that  were  not  quite  furnished, 
and  after  having  been  a  week  in  them  we 
have  still  twenty  little  deficiencies  to  get 
remedied,    all    trifles   in   themselves,   but    all 
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necessary  to  comfort ;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
such  an  idle,  trifling,  dilatory  set  of  beings 
that  I  wonder  they  are  not  all  dead  of  hunger 
long  since. 

An  example  may  give  you  an  idea  of 
them.  An  acquaintance  of  ours  had  bespoke 
a  pair  of  boots  of  a  man  who  lived  next  door. 
Every  day  nearly  for  a  fortnight  the  man 
accosted  him  as  he  passed  the  shop — "  Your 
boots  are  finished,  I  have  but  to  polish  them 
up  a  little."  At  length  they  were  sent  up, 
but  proved  too  small,  and  our  friend  sent 
down  for  the  man  to  see  if  they  could  not  be 
altered  or  stretched,  but  he  was  playing  at 
cards  with  his  journeymen  and  would  not 
quit  his  game.  "  Bring  me  back  the  boots, 
it's  my  loss,  but  I  cannot  leave  my  game." 

We  had  seen  the  name  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Slater  of  Croston,  in  the  books  on 
the  road,  and  at  Florence  we  fell  in  with  him. 
He  is  now  here  for  the  winter  with  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Fairfax.  He  has  introduced 
us,  too,  to  a  couple  of  Abbes — Macpherson 
and  Gradwell.  When  I  first  saw  this  name 
upon  the  table  I  said  I  should  not  be  surprised 
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if  this  was  a  Fylde-country  man,  and  so  it 
proved,  as  you  will  have  supposed.  We  had 
already  met  a  few  years  ago  at  Kirkham, 
though  we  did  not  immediately  recognise 
one  another.  I  had  previously  made 
acquaintance  at  the  Pope's  chapel  with  an 
Irish  Dominican — Father  O'Fynan,  so  that 
you  see  I  am  deeply  in  with  the  Catholic 
clergy,  whilst  I  have  no  acquaintance  with 
any  clergyman  of  our  own  communion.  We 
have  been  told  that  there  was  an  intention  of 
having  an  English  chapel,  and  that  it  was 
hinted  to  the  Pope  that  his  permission  would 
be  asked.  "  Let  them  do  what  they  please," 
said  he,  "  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  it,  but 
they  must  ask  no  questions."  I  do  not 
know  if  the  story  be  true,  but  no  assembly  of 
Protestants  that  I  can  hear  of  is  held  any- 
where, though  there  are  several  clergymen 
here.  I  say  nothing  to  you  about  Rome, 
thinking  that  we  important  folks  are  more 
interesting  to  you  than  temples  and  obelisks, 
statues  or  paintings.  I  should  give  you  a 
much  worse  account  of  these  things  than 
what  you  would  read  perhaps  in  the  worst 
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book  of  travels,  and  none  of  those  books,  not 
even  the  best,  will  tell  you  anything  of  us, 
and  our  little  personal  adventures. 

We  have  just  received  Bessy's  letter  to  her 
aunt,  and  I  must  thank  her  for  her  attention  to 
my  wish  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  mode  of  teaching  music.  The  master  I 
spoke  of  in  Switzerland  follows  a  method  as 
to  harmony  in  principle  precisely  similar, 
though  probably  there  may  be  a  great 
difference  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
the  lessons.  As  to  the  mechanical  part,  I 
am  of  opinion  it  will  be  very  useful.  My 
Swiss  acquaintance  had  his  peculiar  methods 
for  forming  the  hand,  and  developing  a  feel- 
ing for  rhythm  and  expression,  which  I  think 
were,  in  general,  improvements  on  the  usual 
modes  of  instruction,  but  he  has  nothing  of 
Sogier's  mechanism.  We  regret  to  hear 
that  T.  H.  has  been  again  unwell ;  I  trust 
that  before  this  the  blue  pill  will  have 
subdued  his  complaint,  and  that  he  and  all 
of  you  are  enjoying  the  blessings  and 
comforts  of  health.  Our  boys  have  colds 
that    make   us    rather   uneasy,   as   they   are 
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things  not  to  be  trifled  with  at  Rome,  and 
yet  one  would  wonder  how  it  was  possible  to 
take  cold  here. 

For  a  fortnight  or  more  we  had  the  most 
delightful  weather — warm  and  cloudless  ;  a 
change  has  since  taken  place,  and  though 
still  by  comparison  with  the  north  it  ought 
to  be  warm,  we  find  a  good  fire  not  only 
agreeable  but  absolutely  necessary. 

(24th  Nov.)  We  have  the  melancholy 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
without  any  particulars,  but  too  certainly 
authentic. 

What  a  sensation  will  not  this  unexpected 
misfortune  occasion  in  England,  and  even 
throughout  Europe.1  Heaven  avert  all 
unfortunate  consequences  to  the  country,  for 
which  the  state  of  the  succession  seems  now 
to  leave  so  great  an  opening. — Adieu;  all 
our  loves  to  all ;  your  affectionate  brother, 

Tho.  Langton. 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  at  this 
time  the  sole  grandchild  of  George  III.,  and  that  by  her  death  the 
succession  to  the  throne  was  involved  in  uncertainty.  The  marriage 
of  three  of  her  uncles  followed  in  1818. 
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ROME,  4th  February  1818,  Ash  Wednesday. 

My  dear  Sister — Your  letter  of  the  20th 
December  has  been  so  long  in  my  hands 
that  if  I  had  not  the  bustle  of  the  Carnival 
to  plead  as  my  excuse  I  should  be  inexcus- 
able in  not  answering  your  letter  sooner, 
especially  after  the  flattering  things  you 
say  of  my  letters.  Ah  !  my  dear  sister,  I 
know  well  the  interest  that  I  and  everything 
that  belongs  to  me  have  in  your  affections, 
and  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  kindness  of 
so  many  of  our  other  friends.  Those 
sentiments  will  make  all  recent  intelligence 
from  us  acceptable,  I  have  no  doubt.  But 
my  communications  will  not  bear  tran- 
scribing. I  am  a  poor  penman ;  were  I 
not  conscious  of  this  I  should  have  put  you 
to  greater  expense  of  postage. 

R 
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And  so  our  nieces  feel  occasionally  a  little 
regret  that  my  plan  could  not  be  effectuated ! 
So  do  we,  I  assure  you,  no  little.  As  for  the 
inconveniences  of  travelling,  I  think  nothing 
of  them  for  young  people,  they  are  rather 
useful  than  otherwise,  though  disagreeable 
at  the  moment.  In  this  place  they  could 
not  fail  to  have  been  highly  gratified  in 
some  things,  though  they  might  have 
experienced  also  some  mortifications,  for 
the  mass  of  the  English  here  live  in  a 
round  of  continued  visiting  and  gaiety — 
dances,  concerts,  etc.  succeed  each  other 
daily  as  regularly  as  the  sun  sets  and  rises, 
and  of  all  this  we  see  nothing.  To  have 
been  deeply  engaged  in  it  would  have  been 
to  desert  our  children,  to  have  partaken 
occasionally  of  it  might  have  been  agreeable 
and  amusing  enough,  and  if  our  young 
friends  had  been  with  us  it  might  have 
stimulated  us  for  their  sakes  to  have  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  gayer  set. 
As  it  is  we  have  contented  ourselves  to 
pick  up  what  lay  in  our  way  without  seeking, 
and    we    have    no    reason    to    complain.     A 
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Riga  gentleman's  family  were  our  first 
acquaintances.  I  believe  I  mentioned  them 
before,  but  as  none  of  them  speak  English, 
and  the  wife  is  as  shy  of  speaking  French 
as  my  wife,  the  gain  is  small  except  for  me 
and  the  children.  Our  next  acquaintance 
is  Sir  Walter  Synnot's  family.  Sir  Walter 
had  taken  a  young  wife  in  his  old  age,  and 
a  second  family,  after  having  given  up  the 
half  of  his  income  to  his  sons  by  his  first 
wife,  has  induced  him  to  come  and  live  as 
economically  as  he  can  on  the  continent,  to 
save  fortunes  for  the  younger  set  without 
disappointing  the  elder.  Lady  Synnot  is 
a  very  agreeable,  sensible,  and  entertaining 
woman,  just  such  an  acquaintance  as  one 
would  have  wished.  They  have  a  young 
lady  with  them,  a  pleasant,  good-natured 
girl,  and  they  have  three  children,  the  eldest 
about  the  age  of  our  youngest.  Sir  Walter, 
I  fancy,  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  seventy, 
but  gay,  chatty,  and  very  well  informed.1 
After  this    family  we   have   two   maiden 

1  He  died  at  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
there — also  one  of  his  children. 
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ladies  from  Edinburgh,  with  a  family  of 
orphan  nieces,  five  in  number,  to  bring  up 
and  educate  whom,  they  have  left  their 
home  and  friends.  Their  brother  conducted 
them  as  far  as  Pisa,  from  whence  they  came 
here  in  company  with  Sir  Walter  Synnot's 
family.  The  eldest  of  these  girls  is  about 
the  age  of  William,  the  second  within  a  few 
days  of  Anne,  and  they  are  all  very  nice 
girls.  The  aunts  are  even  more  timid 
about  their  charges  than  my  wife  is  about 
hers,  and  indeed  not  without  reason.  The 
second  girl  is  very  delicate,  has  had  a  severe 
illness  since  she  came  here,  and  is  a  good 
deal  taller  than  my  Anne,  who  is  not  little. 
One  of  the  aunts  is  only  just  recovering  from 
a  rheumatic  fever,  and  the  other  is  very 
delicate,  so  that  a  quiet  domestic  way  of 
life  is  even  more  indispensable  for  them 
than  for  us. 

Besides  these  two  families  we  are 
acquainted,  but  not  quite  so  intimate,  with 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weld — he  the  author  of 
Letters  from  America,1 — with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

1  Mr.  Weld  was  the  father  of  two  sons  who  obtained  distinction, 
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Symond  and  their  party — he  the  author  of 
A  Tour  in  England,  which  you  will  probably 
have  seen.  We  are  very  intimate  with  two 
German  ladies  who  speak  English,  and  are 
very  agreeable  women. 

A  still  slighter  acquaintance  we  have  with 
two  or  three  other  English  parties,  and  we 
have  eight  or  ten  single  men  upon  our  list, 
principally  Germans  and  artists. 

I  thought  I  had  mentioned  in  my  former 
letter  that  we  had  got  an  English  chapel 
arranged.  There  are  several  young  clergy- 
men here  who  relieve  the  gentleman  who  first 
undertook  the  office,  so  that  we  have  the 
service  twice  every  Sunday,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  it  is  very  well  attended.  Both  the 
German  ladies  I  mentioned  are  subscribers, 
and  attend  regularly.  One  of  them  has 
been  in  Italy  for  the  last  eight  years,  princi- 
pally at  Florence,  and  she  came  here  this 
winter,  partly  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 

viz.,  Isaac  Weld  of  Dublin,  a  typographical  writer,  and  Charles 
Richard  Weld,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  wrote  a  history  in  two  volumes.  With  this 
latter  the  friendship  was  maintained  by  William  and  John  Langton 
in  after  life. 
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importunities  of  some  of  her  acquaintance 
who  wished  to  convert  her.  They  had 
rather  succeeded  in  puzzling  her  mind,  and 
at  her  request  she  met  our  clergyman  at 
Lady  Synnot's  one  evening,  to  propound 
to  him  some  of  her  doubts  and  difficulties. 
These  I  think  he  removed  in  great  part, 
but  she  still  thinks  there  is  too  strong 
evidence  of  the  continuance  of  miracles  in 
our  day  to  doubt  the  fact.  We  have  heard 
of  some  that  would  discredit  the  strongest 
possible  evidence. 

As  for  danger  to  our  religious  principles 
from  our  residence  in  this  country,  believe 
me  there  is  none ;  but  we  can  see,  notwith- 
standing, many  things  worthy  of  imitation. 
For  instance,  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  St. 
Peter's,  and  probably  at  many  of  the  other 
churches,  the  minor  clergy  occupy  some  time 
catechising  and  instructing  children.  The 
girls  are  instructed  in  a  part  railed  off,  and 
only  women  are  admitted  as  spectators — 
the  boys'  side  is  open  to  all. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  in  a  set  of  about  the 
same   age   occupy,   on  benches,    three   sides 
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of  an  oblong  square.  On  the  fourth  side 
sits  the  teacher,  who  questions  and  explains, 
and  talks  to  them  in  a  familiar  manner  on 
some  one  point  of  religious  or  moral  duty. 

In  a  stated  time  the  whole  course  is  gone 
through  ;  it  is  then  gone  over  again  the 
following  year,  and  in  a  manner  suited  to 
their  improved  understandings.  There  may 
be  about  ten  or  twelve  of  these  little  parties 
on  the  boys'  side,  and  as  many  on  the  girls', 
of  different  ages,  of  seven  or  eight  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  ;  some  of  the  sets  more,  some  less 
numerous  ;  some  appear  to  be  from  different 
schools,  and  others  to  have  come  together 
solely  for  this  purpose. 

The  plain,  familiar  manner  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  attention  of  the  children,  pleased  me 
much,  and  meeting  our  clergyman,  Mr.  Walker, 
one  Sunday  evening  at  St.  Peter's,  after  being 
present  at  these  examinations,  I  stated  my 
appreciation  of  them,  and  my  wish  that  in 
our  rich  cathedrals  the  minor  clergy  would 
dedicate  some  of  their  time  to  this  object, 
and  not  leave  the  religious  instruction  of  our 
youth  to  casual  benevolence  and  extra-official 
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exertions  of  young  ladies  and  other  Sunday- 
school  patrons.  He  agreed  with  me,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  in  his  own  parish  for 
ten  years  pursued  a  similar  plan  with  good 
effect,  and  as  he  saw  there  were  many 
families  with  children  here  he  would  offer  to 
catechise  and  instruct  them  during  Lent 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  services. 
He  began  last  Sunday  to  show  the  plan  and 
method  he  proposed  to  follow,  which  is  to 
take  the  Church  Catechism  for  his  text,  and 
to  explain  it  step  by  step,  frequently  going 
over  the  same  ground,  and  ascertaining  by 
occasional  questions  to  the  children  whether 
they  understand  well  what  they  are  about. 
Unfortunately  M.  Walker  does  not  possess 
the  rare  talent,  and  for  an  instructor  of 
children  the  almost  indispensable  one,  of 
letting  himself  down  to  the  level  of  the 
capacities  of  his  hearers.  Fathers  and 
mothers,  however,  may  profit  from  his  ex- 
planations, and  the  children  may  receive  it 
at  second  hand  in  a  more  digestible  form. 

Mr.    Walker   is    certainly    a    very   clever 
man,  and  in  his  conference  with  our  female 
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German  friend  all  present  must  have  pro- 
fited. Even  a  young  clergyman,  exceedingly 
well  satisfied  with  himself  in  all  appearance, 
who  had  been  invited  to  accompany  Mr. 
Walker,  sunk  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion from  a  confident  teacher  into  a  humble 
and  attentive  listener.  Mr.  Walker,  who 
is  a  very  modest  and  unassuming  man, 
lamented  that,  not  having  expected  such  a 
discussion,  he  was  totally  without  books 
which  could  assist  his  memory  in  arranging 
the  arguments  applicable  to  the  particular 
scruples  of  our  German  friend,  but  recom- 
mended her  to  procure  a  book  which  would 
amply  make  up  for  the  defects  of  his 
arguments. 

The  title  of  this  book  is,  The  Case  Stated 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Church  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Leslie.  I  said  I  had  a  relation  who  I  was 
sure  would  not  think  any  trouble  too  great 
to  procure  me  the  possession  of  this  antidote, 
and  I  engaged  to  procure  also  a  copy  for 
the  lady.  Whether  my  relation  will  take  the 
hint,  and  enable  me  to  make  good  my  word, 
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time  must  show.  To  be  sure  of  getting  it, 
as  the  subject  is  one  not  likely  to  find  favour 
with  Roman  Catholic  censors,  it  might 
perhaps  be  taken  charge  of  by  some  captain 
going  to  Leghorn,  and  sent  to  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Grant,  Pillans  and  Co.  of  that  place 
for  me.  My  wife  laughs  at  me  and  tells 
me  I  ought  not  to  trust  to  a  hint  on  so  serious 
a  subject,  having  already  experienced  that 
my  hints  and  jokes  are  not  always  under- 
stood. I  will  therefore  avow  at  once  that 
you  are  the  relation  to  whom  I  alluded.  Joe 
Langton  will,  I  think,  take  care  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  the  book  itself  I  could  wish 
to  have  as  a  remembrance  from  my  dear 
Cicely. 

We  are  all  waiting  impatiently  for  fine 
weather.  The  last  fortnight  has  been  very 
changeable,  with  a  deal  of  rain  ;  and  this, 
with  the  addition  of  open  windows  to  stare 
at  the  Carnival,  going  to  masquerades,  etc. 
etc.,  has  given  us  all  bad  colds.  Such 
coughing  and  sneezing  and  blowing  of  noses 
is  almost  inconceivable  in  a  climate  where, 
during   all    the    months    of   December    and 
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January,  a  door  from  our  entrance  room, 
which  opens  on  to  a  balcony  looking  to  the 
north,  has  been  almost  constantly  left  wide 
open  the  whole  day,  and  often  till  ten  or 
eleven  at  night.  The  hedges  are  all  trimmed, 
the  vineyards  dug  up,  and  stakes  for  vines 
put  down  ;  in  short,  the  winter  and  spring 
labours  are  concluded,  and  the  husbandman 
looks  on  patiently  for  Nature  to  perform 
her  part  of  the  task — and  she  is  already 
busy  at  work.  The  almond  trees  are  already 
out  of  flower,  and  if  the  late  rainy  weather 
had  admitted  of  walks  into  the  country,  and 
into  the  gardens  in  and  about  the  town,  I 
could  have  related  things  which  would  have 
gained  as  little  credit  from  Tom  Harrison 
as  some  of  the  miraculous  cures  performed 
by  a  holy  picture  drawn  on  a  garden  wall 
with  a  burnt  stick  would  from  you.  Over 
such  a  picture  we  have  actually  seen  a  satin 
canopy  placed,  and  a  lamp  burning  before  it. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Slater  is  a  great  invalid. 
A  tumour  which  he  has  had  for  near  a  year 
on  his  forehead  has  been  opened,  and  the 
bone  beneath,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a 
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crown  piece,  is  found  to  have  become  carious, 
and  will  be  removed.  We  have  just  had 
this  account  from  the  surgeon,  who  hopes, 
however,  that  he  will  be  cured.  In  other 
respects  he  is  much  better,  and  has  no 
further  occasion  for  his  crutch. 

The  English  parties  are  now  beginning 
to  file  off  to  Naples  ;  disappointed,  however, 
that  they  are  too  late  for  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  but  not  without  hopes  that  a  second 
one,  more  considerable,  may  follow,  as  some- 
times happens  after  trifling  eruptions,  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  We  hope  it  may  be 
deferred  till  after  Easter,  when  we  propose  the 
move  southward — thus  when  the  gratification 
of  curiosity  is  concerned  we  have  little  feeling 
for  the  danger  of  our  neighbours.  To  be 
sure,  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  quit  Italy 
without  having  witnessed  an  earthquake  or 
an  eruption.  We  seem  to  have  front  seats 
for  the  former,  as  the  house  adjoining  the 
one  we  inhabit  was  thrown  down  by  one 
about  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  But  do  not 
be  alarmed  ;  I  trust  we  shall  all  meet  again 
in  a  happy  family  circle  ;  and  if  it  is  other- 
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wise  decreed,  it  does  not  signify  much 
whether  the  obstruction  to  our  hopes  and 
plans  be  an  earthquake,  or  a  hole  in  the 
skull,  or  any  of  the  more  usual  ways  in 
which  our  plans  are  crossed. 

Our  children  are  going  on  pretty  regularly 
at  present,  but  Naples  will  soon  come  as  a 
great  interruption.  I  could  wish  for  my 
children  the  classical  attainments  of  yours, 
and  I  fear  you  overrate  the  information  mine 
are  gathering.  I  am,  however,  content,  and 
shall  be  so  if  I  can  see  a  prospect  of  their 
winding  their  way  through  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  life  with  decency.  What  a 
fund  of  experience  are  not  my  nephews 
acquiring.  They  are  living  in  little  com- 
munities where  there  is  no  law  but  the  law 
of  the  strongest ;  where  a  lad  must  conduct 
himself  with  caution  and  circumspection  to 
avoid  the  numberless  scrapes  that  threaten 
him ;  where  he  must  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  his  equals,  and  the  forbearance  of 
his  superiors  in  strength  by  urbanity  and 
good -humour;  where  he  has  to  shake  off, 
without    giving   offence    or    making    himself 
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enemies  if  possible,  the  solicitations  and 
enticements  of  the  idle,  who  are  always 
diligent  in  their  endeavours  to  enlist  new 
recruits,  whilst  the  good  and  exemplary  are 
often  reserved  in  forming  acquaintances,  and 
must  be  gained  by  assiduous  courtship.  It 
is  a  hard  trial ;  many  fail  in  it,  and  some 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  pure  as  gold.  Such 
will  be  yours — the  dangerous  point  is  already 
cleared. 

I  should  have  few  fears  for  my  John,  but 
William's  easy  and  yielding  disposition  would 
not,  I  think,  have  stood  the  trial,  unless  he 
had  been  favoured  with  great  good  luck. 
We  have  no  doubt  sacrificed  some  advan- 
tages to  avoid  these  perils,  and  I  hope  his 
character  and  principles  are  now  sufficiently 
fixed  to  enable  him  to  encounter  the  world 
we  have  all  to  deal  with.  What  we  have 
picked  up  of  classical  attainments  will  have 
its  use,  no  doubt.  As  to  arithmetic,  we  are 
no  greater  conjurers  than  you  are. 

These  lads  will  be  returned  to  school  before 
you  get  this,  but  remember  us  and  our  children 
to  them  when  you  write.     We  all  desire  to 
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be  remembered  affectionately  to  every  one 
of  our  kind  relations,  and  I  must  beg  you 
also  to  present  our  respects  and  good  wishes 
to  your  new  neighbours  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  x 
and  their  family  —  Adieu,  my  dear  sister, 
your  affectionate  brother, 

Tho.  Langton. 

1  The  King  family  had  for  several  generations  been  settled  in 
Yorkshire.  The  representative  at  this  time  was  Mr.  Edward  King, 
who  had  married  Miss  Dorothey  Myers,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Hornby. 
This  gentleman  sold  his  Yorkshire  place,  Hungerhill  Hall,  and  after 
residing  a  few  years  in  Westmoreland,  settled  at  Kirkham  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Their  son,  Edward  Bolton  King,  some  time 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Warwick,  went  to  live  at  his  wife's  place, 
Chadshunt,  near  Warwick.  He  died  1878,  leaving  a  numerous 
family. 


XXIV 

Rome,  2 1st  April  1 8 1 8. 

My  dear  Sister — I  wrote  you  last  at 
the  commencement  of  Lent — an  age  since,  it 
is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  still 
longer  since  I  heard  from  you.  In  the  mean- 
time I  have  had  various  projects  of  writing  to 
you,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  at  present  I 
should  not  have  found  some  excuse  to  myself 
for  delay,  if  our  approaching  departure  had 
not  shown  me  in  strong  colours  my  un- 
pardonable idleness.  But  I  could  not  quit 
the  country  without  giving  you  some  idea  of 
our  intended  progress.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow we  set  off  for  Naples,  where  we  shall 
probably  stay  only  a  month  or  thereabouts. 
It  is  afterwards  our  intention  to  go  to  the 
Baths  of  Lucca  for  the  hot  months ;  but 
we  are  often  diverted  from  our  projected 
schemes  on  the  eve  of  their  execution.     Last 
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year  we  had  already  begun  to  pack  with  the 
view  of  going  into  Italy  from  Marseilles  by 
sea,  but  the  intelligence  of  the  sickness  in 
Italy  checked  us,  and  after  lingering  a  month 
in  doubt  and  suspense,  we  set  off  to  rejoin 
our  friends  in  Switzerland.  Now  the  very 
day  I  had  made  a  formal  contract  with  a 
carrier  to  deliver  me  and  my  family  on  a 
certain  day  and  hour  at  Naples,  I  was  in- 
formed that  a  malignant  fever  had  appeared 
at  Terracina,  a  place  where  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  avoid  stopping  for  the  night, 
unless  you  travel  post.  This  unhinged  us  a 
good  deal,  and  we  were  within  an  ace  of  turn- 
ing northwards  instead  of  south  ;  but  more 
particular  inquiry  has  convinced  us  that  it  is 
nothing  but  what  is  usual  there  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  that  it  is  not  precisely  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  inn,  but  rather  in 
the  country  about.  We  therefore  are  going 
on  with  our  first  plan,  and  trust  that  as  the 
hundreds  of  travellers  who  are  continually 
passing  and  repassing  escape  harmless,  we 
may  do  the  same. 

We  have  passed  the    remainder    of   the 
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winter  since  my  last  letter  very  agreeably  ; 
rather  more  society  than  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to ;  sometimes  I  feared  it  brought 
a  little  distraction  to  lessons  and  study — 
our  circle  continued  to  increase. 

I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  before  that  our 
clergyman  proposed  to  give  some  religious 
instruction  to  the  young  folks  during  Lent. 
He  continued  it  till  his  departure  the 
week  after  Easter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  his 
commentary  on  the  Church  Catechism  will 
not  have  been  thrown  away  on  the  elder 
set.  My  children  were  the  most  regular  in 
their  attendance,  and  stood  their  examination 
very  well.  Sir  Walter  Synnot's  family  too 
never  failed,  but  their  children,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eldest,  were  too  young  for 
Mr.  Walker's  manner  of  treating  the  subject. 
The  Hills  (Presbyterians)  generally  attended, 
though  only  as  hearers.  A  General  Hay's 
daughter  sometimes  came,  and  several  grown 
up — I  may  say  perhaps  elderly — persons, 
who  had  no  families,  were  frequent  hearers, 
whether  from  curiosity,  or  to  gain  instruction, 
I  cannot  say — perhaps  both. 
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The  Roman  surgeon  has  made  a  surprising 
cure  of  Mr.  Slater,  who  was  nearly  quite  well 
when  he  left  Rome  about  three  weeks  ago. 
After  he  got  out  he  appeared  in  his  monk's 
dress — I  had  no  idea  that  he  belonged  to 
any  such  fraternity.  On  his  return  from 
Naples,  in  a  week  or  two,  he  is  to  exchange 
the  abbot's  cowl  for  the  mitre.  Our  friend 
Mr.  Gradwell  has  taken  possession  of  the 
English  college,  of  which  he  is  the  Rector. 

He  has  a  palace  to  himself;  his  house- 
door  would  admit  the  biggest  load  of  hay 
you  ever  saw.  I  think  there  are  above  sixty 
rooms  in  it,  besides  Refectory,  Library,  and 
Chapel ;  but  he  is  alone  in  it  as  yet.  I 
understand  he  means  to  send  for  some 
students  this  autumn.  The  property  belong- 
ing to  the  college,  and  which  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  French,  is  restored  to  it 
again. 

Tell  Margaret  that  I  went  some  little  time 
since  to  hear  a  famous  improvisatore.  A 
variety  of  subjects  were  given  by  different 
persons  of  the  company,  and  put  into  a  bowl, 
from  whence  three  were  drawn,  one  of  which 
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was  to  be  a  tragedy.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
give  an  opinion  of  his  merits,  for  I  do  not 
find  myself  able  to  follow  when  poetry  is 
recited,  and  you  will  therefore  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  children  do  pretty  well  with  the 
Italian,  I  believe,  considering  that  we  have  no 
Italian  society  except  the  different  masters 
of  drawing,  music,  etc.  I  am  extremely 
idle ;  I  neither  profit  by  their  lessons  nor 
read  much.  We  all  learn  a  little  Scotch 
from  the  Hills,  and  Irish  from  the  Synnots  ; 
are  very  expert  at  introducing  Gallicisms 
and  Italicisms  into  our  English,  and  when  in 
addition  we  can  farce  it  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  Germanisms,  we  shall  look  upon  our 
education  as  finished. 

What  will  you  say  to  us  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  have  exchanged  visits  with  the  widow 
of  Marshal  Ney,  who  is  lately  come  to  Rome  ? 
She  is  a  very  pleasant,  agreeable  woman,  and 
a  young  Italian  lady,  who  is  her  companion, 
has  all  the  vivacity  of  the  French,  and  speaks 
very  good  English,  so  that  were  we  to  fall 
again  in  one  another's  way  at  Naples  or  Lucca, 
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I  think  it  probable  we  might  cultivate  the 
acquaintance,  provided  there  be  no  flaw  in 
the  Duchess'  character,  of  which  I  am  not 
quite  clear. 

We  are  in  full  bustle,  and  I  must  conclude, 
which  indeed  my  paper  would  soon  force  me 
to  do.  Remember  us  all  affectionately  to  all 
our  good  friends  and  relations  at  Kirkham, 
to  Aunt  Hankinson,  the  St.  Michael's  family, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  and  their  family, 
and  believe  me  ever  my  dear  sister's 
affectionate  brother,  Tho.  Langton. 


XXV 

Naples,  ~th  May  1818. 

My  dear  Sister — I  sit  down  to  write 
to  you,  but  without  any  intention  of  con- 
cluding my  letter  at  present.  I  will  wait 
till  we  have  been  upon  Vesuvius,  and  then 
give  the  earliest  intelligence  of  our  safe 
return  from  this  alarming  and  hazardous 
enterprise.  Our  nerves  are  no  little  upon 
the  fret  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  but  the  edge 
of  curiosity  is  so  keen  that  we  must 
encounter  all  risks.  You  will  have  heard 
of  our  arrival  here  from  Joe  Langton,  to 
whom  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago.  We  are 
now,  after  a  week's  trouble,  fixed  in  very 
comfortable  lodgings,  and  are  beginning  to 
see  what  is  to  be  seen  with  least  trouble. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to 
ascend   a   height   in   the   neighbourhood  of 
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the  town,  Camavala,  where  there  is  a 
monastery,  from  the  gardens  of  which  the 
view  is  most  extensive  in  every  direction. 
The  town,  the  bay,  the  islands  which  shut 
it  in,  and  which  are  of  the  boldest  and 
most  picturesque  shapes  ;  Vesuvius  beyond 
the  town,  and  at  its  foot,  bordering  the 
sea,  a  line  of  town  extending  for  many  a 
mile  to  the  right ;  and  further  on  in  the 
same  direction,  but  on  a  more  retired  line 
(a  bay  intervening),  are  seen  a  succession 
of  other  towns  of  cheerful  appearance, 
rising  amphitheatrically  from  the  shore,  to 
a  good  height  up  the  mountains. 

Towards  the  interior  a  plain,  richly 
cultivated,  and  thickly  set  with  towns  and 
villages,  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Those  towards  the  south  are 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  forming  a 
singular  contrast  with  the  smoking  moun- 
tain so  near  them  to  the  eye.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  match  this  view  in  Europe. 

At  the  foot  of  this  height  lies  the  vale 
in  which  is  the  lake  of  Agnano,  separated 
from  the  town   by  the   ridge  of  hill,  which 
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is  perforated  by  the  grotto  Pansilippo. 
Through  this  grotto  on  another  day  we 
passed  to  the  lake,  and  saw  the  dog  on 
the  point  of  expiring,  when  laid  for  a  minute 
in  a  little  cave  near  it.  We  obtained  his 
reprieve  before  he  had  fully  gone  through 
the  experiment,  and  soon  saw  him  sufficiently 
recovered  to  partake  of  our  bounty.  He 
was  as  grateful  and  affectionately  caressing 
as  if  he  had  not  been  exposed  to  pain, 
convulsion,  and  imminent  death  to  satisfy 
our  idle  curiosity. 

On  the  banks  of  this  lake,  too,  are  the 
Stufa  baths,  as  they  are  called,  a  room 
built  over  a  place  where  the  subterranean 
fire  drives  up  the  hot  steam  in  such  a 
manner  as  almost  to  strike  you  down  on 
first  entering  the  outer  room,  and  throws 
you  instantly  into  a  violent  perspiration. 
I  did  not  penetrate  into  any  of  the  inner 
rooms.  There  are  other  instances  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  of  the  action  of  internal 
fire  more  striking  and  curious,  but  which 
we  have  not  yet  seen.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that    the    whole     country    for    more     than 
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twenty  miles  round  about  stands  upon  a 
hot  oven,  of  which  Vesuvius  is  only  the 
most  ostensible  spiracle.  (9th)  Yesterday, 
the  8th,  we  ascended  the  mountain,  much 
sooner  than  I  expected  when  I  began  my 
letter. 

The  undertaking  is  not  so  great  a  one 
as  I  had  figured  to  myself,  and  by  far  the 
most  harassing  thing  is  the  clamour  of 
the  guides,  mule-drivers,  carriers,  lads,  and 
men  carrying  wine  and  oranges  and  water 
to  sell  to  you — all  demanding  money  upon 
some  pretence  or  other,  and  often  all  at 
once.  This  begins  as  soon  as  you  show 
yourself  at  Portici,  and  does  not  end  till 
you  have  reascended  your  carriage  to 
return  to  Naples,  and  encouraged  your 
coachman  to  outstrip  the  swifter  of  them, 
who  still  continue  to  pursue  you  till  their 
breath  fails. 

We  were  six  and  our  two  servants,  and 
we  were  joined  by  three  friends  with  one 
servant,  but  our  whole  caravan  exceeded  fifty 
in  number.  We  rode  to  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
which  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  gigantic 
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heap  of  slack  than  to  any  other  object  I  know 
—  the  comparison,  however,  is  very  poor. 
The  base  on  which  this  cone  stands  is  very 
elevated,  and  consists  entirely  of  successive 
streams  of  lava,  and  showers  of  dust, 
cinders,  and  stones.  The  earlier  formed 
strata  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation, 
and  produce  the  far-famed  Lachryma  Christi. 
The  later  ones  appear  at  a  little  distance 
like  a  vast  extent  of  brown  peat  moss  ;  in 
reality  when  near  them  you  find  them  to 
be  a  field  of  cinders  of  enormous  size, 
hard  as  stones,  and  as  sharp  and  cutting 
as  cinders  usually  are.  At  one  time  in 
descending,  and  having  lost  my  way,  I 
had  to  cross  over  a  hundred  yards  of  such 
ground ;  sometimes  I  had  to  climb  over  a 
high  ridge  of  two  or  three  yards  high, 
then  to  descend  and  cross  a  cleft  of  twice 
the  depth  ;  sometimes  the  inequalities  were 
trifling  enough  to  allow  me  to  spring  from 
one  cinder  heap  to  another,  at  the  risk  of 
being  half  flayed  if  I  made  a  false  step — it 
was  by  far  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  day's 
work.      This  coat  of  cinders  always  covers 
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the  melted  and  more  solid  lava,  and  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  twenty  other  eruptions 
may  convert  it,  with  a  little  help  from 
man,  into  excellent  vineyards  of  Lachryma 
Christi,  and  at  different  depths  below,  a 
dozen  such  vineyards  probably  lie  buried. 

To  ascend  the  cone  looks  tremendous,  but 
is  in  fact  easy.  Your  road  generally  is 
over  loose  cinders  of  small  size,  almost  like 
dust.  The  foot  sinks,  and  many  a  step 
is  taken  in  vain ;  but  a  little  experience 
teaches  you  to  fix  the  foot  on  the  largest 
cinders,  which  do  not  give  way  much. 
Sometimes  you  come  to  a  ridge  of  cinder, 
caked,  running  down  the  side  of  the  cone 
like  a  seam,  about  a  yard  wide,  and 
projecting  above  the  slope  of  ashy  cinders 
as  much.  This  is  like  a  staircase,  and 
is  always  laid  hold  of  where  it  offers. 
Sometimes  the  lava  appears  on  the  surface 
bare,  not  quite  smooth,  yet  not  giving  so 
good  a  footing  as  the  caked  cinder  ridge. 
At  length  you  come  to  a  level  of  some 
extent,  from  a  part  of  which  a  new  cone, 
of   rather   more    irregular   form,    rises,    and 
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on  the  top  of  this  cone  is  the  present  crater. 
A  field  of  cinders,  such  as  I  described  before, 
was  now  to  be  passed,  but  the  guides 
took  us  across  it  by  a  tolerably  easy  track. 
It  was  an  arm  of  the  same  field  that  gave 
me  so  much  trouble  in  descending.  In 
this  part,  or  immediately  on  reaching  this 
level,  the  internal  fire  began  to  evince 
itself  in  the  hollow  under  a  projecting  shelf 
of  cinder  rock.  The  steam  and  heat  was 
so  great  that  the  hand  could  not  bear  it. 
The  humidity  was  driven  to  the  surface, 
and  formed  on  all  sides  blacker  patches — 
sometimes  smoking,  sometimes  not — and 
whenever  you  scraped  away  the  surface  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  the  heat 
was  sufficient  to  have  caddled  an  egg,  a 
few  inches  deeper  would  have  boiled  it. 
This  was  the  case  from  the  level  all  the 
way  to  the  top,  wherever  the  surface 
consisted  of  small  ashy  cinders.  Upon  the 
field  of  caked  cinders  the  heat  showed  itself 
in  a  different  way.  If  you  took  up  a  stone 
or  slaggy  cinder  from  some  cleft  where  it 
was   not   exposed    to   the    immediate   action 
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of  the  atmosphere,  the  hand  could  barely 
hold  it.  Sometimes  the  steam  which  arose 
was  strongly  sulphurous,  and  formed  yellow 
incrustations  on  the  ground. 

The  ascent  of  the  last  cone  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  first,  but  much  less,  and  with 
more  turns  and  resting-places.  Very  near 
the  top  we  came  to  the  crater  from  whence 
the  eruption  of  last  Christmas  proceeded. 
It  is  shaped  precisely  like  a  funnel,  and 
almost  as  regular  ;  the  slopes  inside  are  very 
steep,  and  terminate  in  the  centre  in  a  well 
of,  I  should  think,  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter — depth,  I  need  not  say,  unknown. 
The  slope  inside,  and  the  one  we  ascended 
to  get  to  it,  meet  in  an  edge,  the  material 
the  same  ashy  cinder  so  often  mentioned, 
into  which  you  sink  ankle-deep  at  every  step. 
We  approached  this  crater  where  the  edge 
was  lowest. 

Turning  to  the  right,  and  ascending  about 
thirty  feet  higher,  you  come  to  the  edge 
of  the  new  crater,  which  is  much  larger 
and  less  regularly  round.  Instead  of  the 
funnel   ending    in    a  well,    it  is  full    at    the 
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bottom  with  melted,  but  to  us  invisible,  lava, 
being  covered  over  with  stones  and  scoriae, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  gravel  pit, 
left  in  the  most  disorderly  state.  By  night 
a  dull  red  heat  is  discernible  where  the 
eye  penetrates  deepest  amongst  the  rubbishy 
gravel.  From  time  to  time  this  surface 
heaves  from  the  swelling  metal,  and  gener- 
ally after  such  throes  the  crust  breaks  open, 
and  a  volume  of  thick  smoke  and  ashes 
rush  out,  accompanied  by  a  quantity  of 
stones  in  a  state  of  ignition,  sufficient  to 
show  themselves  red  at  a  distance  of  some 
miles  by  night ;  but  by  day  they  seem  black, 
and  then  one  must  be  quick-sighted  and 
lucky  to  distinguish  the  fused  lava,  though 
by  night  it  is  easily  and  distinctly  perceived, 
when  these  eructations  take  place. 

The  two  craters  adjoin  the  midriff  between 
them,  at  a  guess  maybe  thirty  or  forty  yards 
or  perhaps  much  more,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  new  scenes  by  the  eye  ;  but  whatever 
the  breadth  may  have  been  below,  at  the  top  the 
two  slopes — as  in  approaching  the  first  crater 
— met  in  an  edge  of  ashes  and  small  cinders. 
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To  have  the  best  view  of  that  part  of  the 
new  crater  from  whence  the  puffs  of  smoke, 
etc.,  most  frequently  issued,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  along  this  edge  between  the  two 
craters.  The  wind  was  high,  and  distrusting 
the  steadiness  of  my  nerves,  I  determined  to 
content  myself  with  what  I  saw  from  the  side 
we  first  came  to ;  the  rest  of  the  party, 
more  adventurous,  went  on  this  narrow  path, 
which  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  continued 
to  present  the  same  terrific  appearance — a 
bottomless  pit  on  the  one  side,  and  a  cauldron 
of  melted  metal  on  the  other.  Arrived  at  a 
place  of  greater  safety  they  sat  down  to  wait 
for  an  explosion,  and  it  was  near  an  hour 
before  they  were  gratified  to  the  extent  of 
their  wishes.  A  quantity  of  stones  fell  on  all 
sides  of  them,  and  one  of  the  party  was  hit, 
but  not  hurt — the  greater  part  of  the  stones, 
and  the  heaviest,  fall  back  again  into  the 
crater.  Several  of  these  stones  they  brought 
away  with  them.  The  ground  where  they 
were  was  so  hot  that  they  had  to  change 
their  seat  every  minute  or  two. 

The  descent  of  the  mountain  is  effected  in 
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a  very  short  time.  With  the  sure  footing  of 
a  sand-hill,  the  steepness  and  height  cause 
no  uneasiness,  and  after  a  few  steps — the  men 
at  least  take  as  long  springs  as  they  are  able 
— the  stony  places  occasionally  oblige  one  to 
proceed  more  leisurely  ;  but  on  the  recurrence 
of  the  ashes,  the  cry  of  buona  strada  from 
the  guides  renews  the  race. 

You  will  have  had  enough  of  Vesuvius.  We 
have  since  (it  is  to-day  the  1 7th)  seen  several 
other  interesting  parts  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  are  preparing  to-morrow  for  an  excursion 
to  Poestum,  which  will  take  us  three  days, 
during  which  time  I  hope  my  letter  will  make 
good  progress  northwards,  for  I  am  ashamed 
of  its  staring  me  in  the  face  every  time  I 
open  my  drawer,  reproaching  me  with  leaving 
it  in  such  an  unfinished  state  so  long.  I 
must  now  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of 
the  1  st  April  (received  since  I  began  this), 
and  for  the  book  I  begged  you  to  send  me. 
It  is  said  indeed  you  should  hear  both  sides  ; 
but  as  my  friend  has  already  heard  the 
Catholic's  side  at  considerable  length,  I  am 
debating  whether  it  would  be  unfair  to  cut 
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open  the  book,  take  out  the  case  restated, 
and  bind  it  up  afresh.  The  case  restated  was 
not  asked  for,  but  I  will  not  decide  till  I 
have  further  considered  the  matter.  It  is 
not  a  point  to  be  dishonest  or  disingenuous 
in.  As  for  my  jokes,  they  must  be  bad  ones 
since  they  have  been  often  misunderstood. 
My  wife  tells  me  so  when  I  begin  in  that 
strain,  and  in  my  letter  to  you  I  was  going 
into  that  mood  when  she  advised  me  to  be 
plain,  and  say  in  direct  terms  what  I  wanted, 
lest  you  should  misapprehend  me,  and  our 
friend  be  disappointed  of  the  book.  You 
were  not  alluded  to — it  was  Joe  Langton, 
who  had  mistaken  a  joke  of  mine  about 
smuggling,  and  sent  us  what  we  did  not 
want.  As  for  your  transcribing  my  letters, 
I  am  only  sorry  for  your  trouble  ;  it  will  not 
alter  a  syllable  in  what  I  write,  nor  do  I 
write  with  any  reserve,  but  what  comes  upper- 
most, and  with  little  care  or  forethought. 
You  are  all  kind  and  indulgent  friends,  and 
bating  your  trouble  in  the  transcribing,  I  look 
on  them  when  read  as  done  with. 

Your  tedious  illness,   if  it   is  to  be  con- 
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sidered  one,  I  had  not  heard  of  before. 
I  trust  you  will  experience  no  more  of  it. 
Such  ailings,  without  any  decisive  symptoms, 
are  more  distressing  than  more  pronounced 
complaints.  Something  seems  not  as  it 
should  be,  but  one  does  not  know  where  to 
look  for  the  cause.  The  journey  you  are 
taking  will,  I  hope,  have  the  same  good 
effect  which  travelling  has  had  upon  me.  I 
hardly  recollect  what  my  ailings  were.  The 
winter  has,  however,  borne  the  same 
character  here  as  with  you,  and  all  our 
house,  Anne  and  George  excepted,  have 
grown  thin  ;  but  we  have  not  been  ill  with  it. 
We  have  lost  our  good  friend  Madame 
du  Peyrou.  She  perceived  symptoms  of 
alarming  complaint  the  day  we  left  Cham- 
pitet,  and  the  violent  medicines  with  which 
its  advances  were  sought  to  be  repelled 
have  cut  short  her  existence.  We  have  not 
heard  other  particulars. — Love  from  all  to 
all,  yours  affectionately,       Tho.  Langton. 

P.S. — Our  friend  Slater  has  surprised  us 
as   much  by  his  change  of  costume  nearly  as 
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by  his  extraordinary  recovery.  On  his  first 
appearance  in  Rome  he  did  not  appear  in 
clericals,  but  he  assumed  soon  the  hat  and 
flywing  of  an  abbot,  then  appeared  in  a 
monk's  cowl,  and  I  understand  on  our  return 
to  Rome  we  shall  find  him  in  green  stock- 
ings.    Don't  take  this  for  a  joke ! 


THE  END 
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